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Quarterly.    Membership  and  Subscription  Price  inclusive  $1.00 


PUBLISHING    COMMITTEE 

EDWIN  J.  ANDERSON,  Editor,  State  College,  Pa. 

Assistants 

FREDERICK  RAHMAN,  Altoona,  Pa. 
HARRY  B.  KIRK,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Advertising  Manager 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION 

PRESIDENT  Edwin  J.  Anderson,  State  College,  Pa. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  E.  G.  Comwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  A.  T.  Keil,  Mars,  Pa. 


Minutes  Of  The  Annual  Meeting 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers  Association  convened  at  Harrisburg, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  17th  and  18th,  1934. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  H.  B.  Kirk.  Upon  invitation 
Rev.  M.  G.  Hepner,  Northeast,  Pa.,  offered  prayer. 

Prof.  Enos  H.  Hess,  Grantham,  Pa.,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

The  President  announced  that  owing  to  distinguished  visitors  that  were 
present  he  felt  it  advisable  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the  published  program 
in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  the  beekeepers  to  hear  our  visitors. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Resolution  Committee,  1933  committee  continued  namely:  Harry  W.  Beav- 
er, Troy;  Rev.  Martin  G.  Hepner,  Northeast;  Floyd  I.  Sandt,  Easton. 

Auditing  Committee:  Frederick  Hahman,  Altoona;  Thomas  A.  Berkey, 
Easton;  John  A.  Hess,  Grantham;  Roy  H.  Howell,  Kunkletown. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  by  the  Sec'y-Treas.  and 
the  minutes  were  approved  as  read. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Anderson  was  called  upon  and  discussed  "Variations  in  manage- 
ment for  Comb  Honey  Production." 

Dr.  C.  E.  Burnside,  Assistant  Apiculturist,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  followed  with  a  general  discussion  of  "Bees  and  Beekeepmg 
Practices." 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  gave  the  following  report: 
1-14-33  Credit  on  Hand:  Cash  Paid  Out 

U.  S.  Bonds  $2  000  00   Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Exp $    26  00 

Savings  Acct 92  97   R.  H.  Van  Keuren  48  00 

Checking    Acct 13  65 

U.  S.  Bonds  Int 62  50 

Dues  Annual  Meeting  60  00 

Since  Annual  Meeting  15  00 

Subscriptions  ABJnl&  Glean- 


ings 


1  00 


Int.  during  yr.  U.  S.  Bonds 62  50 

Savings  Acct 4  35 

H.  W.  Beaver,  Sec'y  20  00 

H.  W.  Beaver,  Pub.  Com 12  00 


Sec'y-Treas *  8  31 

Subs,  returned  1  00 

St.  Louis  Button  Co 5  22 

H.  W.  Beaver,  Sec'y  20  00 

H.  B.  Kirk,  Picnic  4  17 

U.   S.   Bonds   2  000  00 

Int.  Coupons  Attached  62  50 

Savings  Account  145  94 

Checking   Acct 22  83 


$2  343  97 


$2  343  97 


The  records,  books  and  accounts  with  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Statement  as 
read  were  turnea  over  lo  the  Auuituiis  i^Oii*m*vvix  *v?x  w**v.*i  wwir- 

There  were  at  times  ninety  beekeepers  (seating  capacity,  plus)  in  the  room 
during  the  forenoon.    The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 
Dues  were  received  during  the  noon  hour  by  the  Sec'y-Treas. 

WEDNESDAY,  2  P.  M.,  JANUARY  17,  1934 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  H.  B.  Kirk,  who  an- 
nounced the  time  for  the  Annual  Election. 

The  President  appointed  John  S.  Fleck.  Pgh.  and  Floyd  Sandt.  Easton, 
tellers  and  requested  nominations  for  Pres.  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  a;nd  E  J. 
Anderson,  State  College,  were  nominated,  nominations  seconded  and  closed  for 
Prpsident 

Elmer  G.  Comwell,  Mansfield,  was  nominated,  nomination  seconded  and 
closed  for  Vice-President. 

Albert  T.  Keil,  Mars,  was  nominated,  nomination  seconded  and  closed  for 
^pp'v— Treas 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  election  proceeded  by  the  tellers  distri- 
buting ballots  for  President,  when  ballots  were  prepared  the  tellers  were  direct- 
ed to  collect  the  ballots  for  President  count  them  and  report  the  results,  tha 
tellers  reported  36  ballots  had  been  cast,  E.  J.  Anderson  received  21,  a  majority: 
was  evidently  elected  President.  The  President  declared  E.  J.  Anderson  elected 
President. 

There  being  no  contest  in  the  election  of  Vice-Pre^dent  and  Sec'y7Treas.. 
the  President  directed  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the 
election  would  be  held  by  Sec'y-Treas.  preparing  ballots  and  casting  them  for 
the  candidates  the  ballots  were  prepared  and  cast  as  directed. 

The  President  declared  Elmer  G.  Comwell,  Mansfield,  duly  elected  Vice- 
President  and  Albert  T.  Keil,  Sec'y-Treas. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Hepner  was  introduced  and  gave  his  address  entitled  "Bur- 
banking  the  Bee." 

Dr.  W.  E.  Dunham,  Ohio,  was  introduced  and  favored  the  beekeepers  by 
relating  some  of  the  Ohio  Beekeeping  Problems  and  Solutions. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  delivered  his  address— "Bees  in  the  Or- 
chard." 

The  attendance  was  good  and  taxed  the  seating  capacity,  those  standing  in 
the  back  of  the  room  changed  from  time  to  time.  There  were  more  than  a 
hundred  in  attendance. 

The  afternoon  meeting  adjourned  and  the  Sec'y-Treas.  remained  for  col- 
lection of  annual   dues. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,   JAN.   17,   1934—7:30  P.   M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  H.  B.  Kirk,  who  had 
arranged  for  a  moving  picture  projectoscope  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frank  Herrick, 
Harrisburg.  The  machine  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  pictures  and  Dr. 
C.  E.  Burnside  was  in  his  element  and  all  who  were  present  enjoyed  the  Doc- 
tor's address. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JAN.   18,   1934—10:00  A.   M. 

H.  B.  Kirk,  President,  addressed  the  beekeepers  on  the  subject— "Factors 
Influencing  Bee  Diseases.' 

A  motion  was  Offered  that  more  money  be  requested  for  bee  work.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  The  motion  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

Frederick  Hahman,  Altoona,  gave  his  address— "Present  and  Past  Experi- 
ences as  a  Beekeeper." 

Dr.  C.  E.  Burnside,  Washington,  D.  C,  discussed  "Bee  Paralysis."  The 
address  was  very  illuminating  and  was  enjoyed.    Everyone  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
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when  the  Doctor  told  them  that  the  disease  was  more  disastrous  in  the  South 
than  in  Northern  latitudes. 

William  M.  Glebe  was  introduced  and  gave  a  short  address  on  "Market- 
ing Honey." 

Prof.  E.  J.  Anderson  followed  by  explaining  some  of  the  Developments  of 
Bee  Club  Work. 

A  motion  was  offered  that  a  stenographer  be  employed  at  an  expense  not  to 
exceed  $15.00  to  report  the  speeches  and  business  of  the  next  annual  meeting, 
the  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  called  upon  and  made  the  following 
report:  Articles  1,  2.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  were  adopted,  Article  4  was  rejected.  (At 
the  writing  of  these  minutes  these  articles  not  turned  over  to  Sec'y-Treas.  The 
Committee  retained  it  to  write  article  9,  per  order  of  President). 

Rev.  M.  G.  Hepner  delegated  to  interest  beekeepers  and  orchardists  to  co- 
operate in  the  securing  more  research  to  establish  the  interdependence  of  bee- 
keepers and  orchardists  upon  the  presence  and  work  of  bees  during  fruit  bloom, 
etc. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bell,  Director  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  came  to  the  room  upon 
invitation  and  made  some  very  helpful  remarks. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  18,  1934^2:00  P.  M. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ithaca,  spoke  on  his  subject— "Recent  Work  On  Honey." 

Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  discussed  and  stated  his  "Conclusions  On  The 
Treatment  of  American  Foul  Brood  Combs."    The  last  word  was  "Don't." 

Thos.  A.  Berkey,  Easton,  reported  conditions  among  South  Eastern  Bee- 
keepers of  Penna. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Hepner,  North  East,  subject— "Little  Orphan  Honey."  This  talk 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Charles  F.  McNaughton,  Millerstown,  gave  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  "Action 
of  the  Bees  When  Gathering  Meligatone  from  Pine"  (Virginia  Pinus). 

D.  C.  Babcock,  Advertising  Mgr.,  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  was  called  and 
favored  the  beekeepers  with  very  delightful  remarks. 

The  statement  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  Harry  W.  Beaver,  was  passed 
on  by  Auditing  Committee,  reported  that  there  remained  an  item  of  four  dol- 
lars to  be  collected. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Official  Publication  be  con- 
tinued another  year. 

Elmer  G.  Comwell,  Mansfield,  described  at  length  the  Organization,  sug- 
gesting what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  beekeepers. 

The  annual  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Dues  and  subscriptions  were  taken  by  the  Sec'y-Treas.,  C.  N.  Greene. 
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The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  winter  meeting  are  the  following: 
The  Beekeepers'  Association,  of  Pennsylvania,  assembled  for  the  30th  An- 
nual Meeting  held  on  January  17-18  at  the  State  Farm  Show  of  1934  have 
adopted  these  resolutions: 

1  Be  it  resolved  that  we  express  to  our  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  our 
State*  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  A.  McSparran,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Commission  our  deep  appreciation  and  our 
gratitude  for  the  magnificent  result  achieved  in  promoting  this  greatest  and 
best  show  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

2  Be  it  resolved  that  we  acknowledge  and  hereby  express  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  our  retiring  officers,  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Beaver,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Char- 
les N.  Greene,  our  Secretary  for  so  many  years,  for  his  faithfulness  and  self- 
sacrificing  labors  in  the  interest  of  the  organization. 

3  Be  is  resolved  that  the  Association  deeply  appreciate  the  wonderful 
contribution  made  to  our  program  by  our  distinguished  visitors.  Dr.  Phillips, 
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Mr  Bumside  Mr  Dunham,  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Pilmer  and  that  we 
Mr.  Bumsme  Mn  yum  H.  ^  ^^^^^  eatherings. 

4  Be  is  resolved  also,  that  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  Publishing  Commit- 
tee oi  ^e  PennsylvknifBeekeeper  for  their  efforts  in  making  this  publication 

uccessfut^d  of' interest  and  practical  usefulness  to  our  members. 

5  Be  it  resolved  that  we  commend  the  exhibitors  on  the  splendid  display 
of  their  exhibits  of  honey,  wax,  and  honey  products. 

fi  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  inspection  work  in  the  past  has  proved  to 
K  „f  ..„Lrf  ™ine  to  the  beekeepers  and  the  orchardists  of  the  State,  and  fur- 
?he?L^  m  vi^w  of  the  fact  t^llt  this  work  cannot  be  efficiently  continued 
uS^;  nspecuon  force  cut  down  at  present  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ter  of  inspectors  necessary  to  prosecute  this  Inspection  work. 

7  Be  it  resolved  that  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers 
Asso^iatTon  addrm  a  potion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  obtain  an  in- 
crX  of  the  app^priation  for  inspection  work,  in  order  to  employ  a  larger  force 

of  inspectors.  ,  ,  „ 

R  Since  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  take  from  our  midst  our  fellow  mem- 
ber  of  long  stanm^^^^  F^rsythe,  be  it  resolved  that  we  fxpress  our 

sympathy  ?o  the  bereaved  family  and  that  the  Secretary  be  mstructed  to  send 
a.  card  of  condolence  in  the  name  of  the  Association^ 

The  Resolution  Committee: 
Floyd   H.   Sandt 
M.  G.  Hepner 
Harry  W.  Beaver 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

By  Emos  H.  Hess,  Grantham,  Pa. 

We  welcome  you  as  fellow  beekeepers  to  the  largest  mid- winter  agricultural 
•fi^  ir^  fhi/rmintrv  second  only  to  Toronto,  Can.,  in  this  continent.  The 
^Sona    a^^^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  ^  incalcuable.     The 

ns^f  SraUon  Kture  farmers  through  the  4.H  Club  work  are  given  cor 
rect  iS  The  present  farmers  are  enabled  to  see  and  purchase  the  latest. 
Ind  belt  farm  equipment  and  see  the  best  types  of  livestock  and  poultry.  The 
buvii^  Dubli?  are  given  an  enlarged  view  of  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  their 
Sf from  the  prodi^^  of  the  farm.  We  beekeepers  have  the  privilege  of  hear- 
[ng  fromTeading  authorities  in  apiculture  and  exchange  views  and  experiences 
ihit  wThelp  us  in  getting  more  satisfaction  and  profit  from  our  vocation  or  as 
in  m^y  hist^ances  avocation.  Seldom  does  one,  having  once  kept  bees^lose  his 
intS^t  in  one  of  the  most  instinctively  skilled  of  God's  creatures,  ^"^le  BiWe 
mentions  honey  fifty-three  times  and  honey  comb  nine  times  hence  the  "keep- 
ia«  of  bees"  and  production  of  honey  Is  as  ancient  as  man  himself.  The  apiar- 
ist while  helping  himself  is  helping  the  horticulturist  in  the  production  of  fruit 
and  the  florist  or  seedsman  in  the  development  of  flowers  and  seeds. 

While  primarily  we  have  come  here  to  learn  new  things  concerning  bees  and 
honev  we  have  come  to  the  political  storm  center  of  the  great  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania We  think  of  the  men  ire  send  here  to  enact  our  laws  as  politicians  but 
when  they  are  dead  and  gone  to  some  of  them,  at  least,  we  erect  monuments  in 
their  nonor  as  statesmen.  So  to  we  bee  men  and  our  bees  may  be  in  ill  repute 
but  may  the  final  fruitage  of  our  lives  and  hives  be  sweet  and  fragrant  as  honey 
and  the  honey  comb. 

Hence  as  the  bees  which  we  care  for  search  out  «uid  find  the  nectar  of  the 
flowers  so  too  may  we  take  from  here  those  things  which  will  enable  us  to  be 
better  men  and  women  and  more  successful  apiarists  and  thus  the  time  and 
expense  entailed  in  our  ccmiing  to  this  exposition  and  the  session  of  the  beekeep- 
rs  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  very  much  worthwhile. 
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FACTORS    GOVERNING    THE    CONTROL    OF    BEE    DISEASES    IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

By  H.  B.  Kirk.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  chief  factors  in  the  control  of  disease  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  locating 
of  the  apiaries  and  the  condition  of  the  hives  in  apiaries  to  be  inspected. 

There  are  approximately  30,000  beekeepers  in  the  state  owning  195,000  colon- 
ies of  bees.  During  the  years  1930,  1931  and  1932,  fourteen  inspectors  were  em- 
ployed to  do  the  actual  inspection  work.  Our  appropriation  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  seven  inspectors  were  available  last  year. 

Our  records  for  the  past  four  years  show  that  seven  per  cent  of  the  colonies 
inspected  were  affected  with  American  Foul  Brood,  seven  per  cent  were  in  box 
hives  and  eleven  per  cent  in  crossed  comb  hives. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  report  that  the  majority  of  beekeepers  were  will- 
ing to  treat  or  destroy  any  American  foul  brood  colonies  at  once  or  at  least 
during  the  fourteen-day  period.  The  follow-up  work  on  disease  last  fall  re- 
quired very  little  time  and  no  prosecutions  were  necessary,  which  also  indicates 
the  willingness  to  combat  disease. 

Considerable  complaint  was  received  from  owners  of  illegal  hives  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  procure  equipment  with  the  present  scarcity 
of  money.  In  most  instances  these  complaints  were  without  foundation  and  in 
most  cases  corrections  could  have  been  made  without  the  expenditure  of  any 
or  very  little  money. 

Then  too,  there  are  many  colonies  of  bees  in  hives  that  could  not  be  con- 
sidered illegal  but  which  would  take  a  great  deal  of  extra  time  in  removing 
frames  without  destroying  bees  or  breaking  the  frames.  The  use  of  poorly- 
made  equipment  without  proper  bee  spaces  and  the  fact  that  many  beekeepers 
never  remove  the  frames  which  become  heavily  propolized  are  factors  which 
cause  much  delay  In  inspecting  an  apiary.  While  the  owners  of  box  hives  often 
object  to  parting  with  their  old  pet  hives,  they  usually  dispose  of  or  transfer 
them  and  once  they  are  gone,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  rebuilt.  I  have  only  two 
records  of  new  box  hives  being  built  and  in  both  cases  the  parties  were  prose- 
cuted and  paid  fines.  The  eleven  per  cent  of  colonies  found  in  crossed  comb 
hives  Is  entirely  too  high  and  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  causes  the  great- 
est delay  when  inspecting  for  brood  diseases. 

The  difficulty  in  locating  all  apiaries  in  a  given  district  has  also  caused 
considerable  loss  of  time.  Attempts  to  procure  a  list  of  beekeepers  through  the 
Farm  Bureau  offices  and  through  local  beekeepers  have  proven  only  partly  suc- 
cessful. It  takes  approximately  five  or  six  years  to  cover  the  state  with  the 
regular  force  of  fifteen  inspectors  and  with  the  present  reduced  force,  consider- 
ably longer.  With  more  assistance  from  the  various  county  organizations  and 
the  beekeepers  in  compiling  lists  of  beekeepers  and  in  assisting  in  improving 
hives  and  apiaries,  much  more  time  will  be  made  available  to  cover  more  terri- 
tory and  reduce  our  troublesome  bee  diseases. 

DISEASE  CONTROL  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS 

The  attached  table  shows  the  percentages  of  disease  and  illegal  hives  found 
the  past  four  years.  This  is  not  a  table  of  comparative  figures  as  different  ter- 
ritory was  covered  each  year.  An  effort  was  made  during  this  period  to  cover 
the  territory  as  thoroughly  as  possible  so  that  in  addition  to  enforcing  the 
regulations,  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  beekeepers  would  be  made.  As  soon 
as  the  same  counties  which  were  covered  during  this  period  are  reinspected, 
comparative  percentages  of  the  control  of  diseases  and  illegal  hives  can  be  given. 

I  might  state  that  the  results  of  the  fall  follow-up  inspection  of  apiaries 
in  which  disease  was  found  that  season  and  the  subsequent  spring  inspection, 
very  low  percentages  of  disease  were  found — always  below  one  per  cent.  But 
the  danger  lies  in  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  first  and  subsequent  in- 
spections in  any  given  area.  A  small  amount  of  disease  can  Increase  to  a 
dangerous  amount  in  five  or  six  years.  We  should  make  it  our  business  to  recom- 
mend larger  appropriations  and  cooperate  with  the  state  inspectors  so  as  to  cover 
as  large  a  territory  as  our  present  appropriation  permits. 


APIARY  INSPECTION  1930—1933,  INCLUSIVE 
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1930  48,246  3,784  3,853  3,505  7.8% 

1931  47,587  2,898  5,989  3,571  6% 

1932  53,548  5,250  4,805  3,261  9% 

1933  29,155  1,774  2,553  1,448  6% 
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VARIATIONS    IN    MANAGEMENT   FOR   COMB   HONEY 

By  Edwin  J.  Anderson,  State  College,  Pa. 

Since  most  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  especially  well  adapted  to  comb  honey 
prodSn  special  care  must  be  given  the  bees  if  the  beekeeper  is  to  expect  a 
satisfactory  crop  of  comb  honey. 

Bitter  honey,  honeydew  and  partly  filled  sections  are  a  problem  depending 
upon  he  ioSn  and  the  season.  When  an  early  honey  flow  comes  from 
sDHng  flowers  the  bees  often  swarm  excessively  so  that  the  colony  is  m  a 
Xaklned  condition  for  the  flow  from  alsike  clover.  A  slow  honey  flow  during 
June  and  July  may  again  result  in  excessive  swarming  and  the  harvesting  of  a 
large  per  cent  of  party  filled  sections. 

There  are  however,  several  systems  which  may  be  used  successfully  for 
comb  honey  production,  providing  the  details  of  management  are  given  close  at- 
tention. 

One  system  would  be  as  follows:  Start  the  colony  with  a  shallow  frame 
suDer  of  empty  drawn  combs.  The  super  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  bees 
are  fairly  strong  and  there  Is  a  flow  of  honey  from  early  spring  flowers.  The 
hOTiey  flow  may  be  from  maple,  fruit,  locust  or  other  spring  blossoms  As  soon 
as  the  bees  have  begun  to  work  nicely  in  the  shallow  super  place  the  queen 
below  and  put  queen  excluder  under  the  shallow  super.  If  the  queen  has  laid 
two  or  three  frames  of  brood  in  the  super  this  is  not  objectionable.  As  soon 
as  the  bees  begin  work  in  all  but  the  outside  frames  of  this  shallow  super  place 
a  section  super  below  the  shallow  super  and  the  queen  excluder.  Additional 
section  supers  may  then  be  added  as  rapidly  as  they  are  needed.  It  is  better 
to  place  the  empty  section  super  above  the  one  partly  full  until  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  sections  are  sealed,  then  the  empty  super  may  be  placed  next  to 
the  hive  body. 

When  the  colony  becomes  strong  and  there  is  danger  of  the  bees  swarming 
the  hive  body  should  be  raised  up  on  blocks  from  one-half  to  two  inches.  One 
block  to  be  placed  under  each  corner  between  the  hive  body  and  the  bottom 
board  If  for  any  reason  the  colony  becomes  weak  or  when  the  swarming  sea- 
son is  over  the  blocks  should  be  removed.  If  the  beekeeper  does  not  start  the 
bees  to  rob  by  carelessly  handling  the  combs  the  extra  space  below  will  not  en- 
courage the  bees  to  rob  each  other.  The  queens  should  be  clipped  and  the  colony 
examined  once  every  ten  days  to  remove  queen  cells.  If  queen  cells  are  found 
in  a  colony  a  second  time  remove  four  combs  and  place  four  sheets  of  founda- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  hive  and  be  sure  the  hive  body  is  raised  two  inches  from 
the  bottom  board. 

This  system  is  rather  simple,  however,  close  attention  must  be  given  the 
bees  so  that  the  manipulations  are  made  at  the  right  time.  A  more  complicated 
system  is  one  in  which  two  hive  bodies  are  used.  When  two  hive  bodies  are 
used  less  swarming  will  be  encountered  and  less  feeding  may  be  required  in 
spring  and  fall. 

When  two  bodies  are  used  during  winter  the  queen  often  remains  in  the 
upper  body  for  spring  brood  rearing.  If  this  happens  reverse  the  hive  bodies 
so  the  empty  one  is  above. 
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When  the  first  heavy  honey  flow  begins  from  locust  or  clover  set  aside  the 
upper  hive  body  and  place  one  or  two  section  supers  on  the  lower  hive  body. 
Place  the  inner  cover  on  top  the  supers  and  leave  only  a  small  hole  about  3-8 
inch  in  diameter  for  the  bees  to  go  through.  Place  the  queen  excluder  on  the 
inner  cover,  then  put  the  second  hive  body  on  top.  The  bees  can  pass  into  this 
body  but  they  must  go  through  the  small  hole  in  the  inner  cover  and  thru 
the  queen  excluder.  Four  days  later  examine  the  upper  body  for  eggs,  if  any 
are  found  locate  the  queen  and  place  her  in  the  lower  body.  The  upper  body 
may  be  examined  seven  days  later  and  the  queen  cells  if  any  destroyed. 

After  the  bees  have  become  well  established  in  the  section  supers  the  upper 
body  may  be  removed.  It  can  be  placed  on  a  weak  colony  or  on  another  bot- 
tom board  and  given  a  queen  to  make  a  new  colony.  The  upper  body  may  be 
left  on  the  original  hive  providing  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  to  lift  off  each 
time  the  colony  is  worked.  The  upper  body  should  be  returned  the  next  fall 
after  the  honey  flow  is  over. 

With  the  older  system  of  management,  with  two  bodies,  the  upper  body 
was  removed  and  all  the  full  frames  of  brood  placed  in  the  lower  body  with 
the  queen.  The  upper  body  was  taken  away  at  the  same  time  and  given  to  a 
weak  colony.  This  excessive  manipulation  often  causes  the  bees  to  loaf  and 
swarm  so  that  most  of  the  honey  crop  is  lost.  By  leaving  the  upper  body  on 
top  for  some  time  after  the  sections  are  given  excessive  swarming  is  avoided. 


BIJRBANKING  THE  HONEY  BEE 

By  M.  G.  Hepner,  North  East,  Pa. 

Everybody  knows  the  great  work  which  Luther  Burbank  has  done  in  his 
particular  sphere,  the  vegetable  worid.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  He  achieved  his  success  by  following  the 
Mendel  Law  of  selective  breeding,  and  by  cross  fertilization,  budding,  and  E^aft- 
ing  Whenever  he  desired  to  produce  a  certain  variety,  he  would  apply  these 
laws  and  methods,  until  he  had  found  what  he  wanted,  and  then  made  use  of 
the  selective  breeding  method  to  perpetuate  and  perfect  the  new  variety. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  apiculture  in  our  country— and  for  that  matter  in 
any  other  country— beemen  have  been  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  the  bees 
they  had  to  work  with.  The  brown  and  black  bees  of  our  pioneers  were  either 
too  cross,  or  too  tempermental  and  nervous,  or  did  not  resist  disease  as  well  as 
one  wished  them  to  do,  or  could  not  successfully  cope  with  the  wax  moth  or 
were  not  able  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  our  cold  winters.  As  early  as  the  late 
middle  of  last  century,  James  LeBare,  of  Kentucky,  had  planned  to  go  to  Egypt 
and  to  bring  back  to  the  U.  S.  A.  some  colonies  of  the  Egyptian  Bee.  However, 
due  to  dissension  among  his  backers  this  plan  was  never  carried  out.  Then 
came  experiments  with  Cyprians,  Holy  Lands.  Camiolans.  Caucasians,  and 
Italians.  Although  Benton  and  Rauchfuss  and  a  few  others  became  corivinced 
of  the  merits  of  the  Caucasian  bee,  owing  to  the  tremendous  influence  of  Lang- 
stroth  and  A.  I.  Root  with  his  magazine  "Gleanings  ^^  Bee  Culture  the 
Italian  bee  flnally  became  the  type  adopted  most  generally  throughout  the 
land.  Still,  and  what  I  am  going  to  say  now  I  wish  to  state  with  thegreatest 
emphasi^the  Italian  Uke  every  other  race  of  bees  has  besides  ^^er  good  points 
also  a  number  of  defects.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  would  not  witn^^^^^^P^.^^^^^" 
day  etlort  to  flnd  the  IDEAL  BEE,  and  if  such  a  bee  cannot  be  found  in  a 
natural  state,  to  produce  it  by 

BURBANKING  THE  HONEY  BEE 

Now.  let  us  see  what  we  want:    We  want  a  bee  that  possesses: 

1.  The  gentleness  of  the  Caucasian.  .  ^«„«„ 

2.  The  prolificness  of  the  Camiolan,  without  their  swarming  tendency. 

3.  The  wax  production  of  the  Giant  Indian. 

4.  The  large  honey  sack  of  the  Bumble  Bee. 


5.    The  wing  power  of  the  Saharan  Bee. 


6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


The  cold  resistance  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  Siberian. 
The  bee  using  wax  instead  of  propolis,  like  the  Carniolan,  and  white 
capping  of  sections,  like  that  of  the  dark  races. 
The  beautv  of  color  of  the  Golden  Italian.  ^  x^  ,• 

The  ^sy  manner  of  finding  the  queen,  like  the  leather-colored  Italian. 
The    length   and   strength   of   leg  of  the  best  of  the  Caucasians. 
The  strong  constitution  required  to  resist  and  overcome  European  and 
American  Foul  Brood  and  other  bee  diseases.    And  a  number  of  other 
points,  as  flying  at  lower  temperatures,  longer  working  hours,  and  great- 
er thriftiness. 
Quite  a  program,  I  must  confess.    But,  who  is  afraid?    Rome  was  not  built 
in  a^av  nofhas  m^^^       achieved  its  present  status  of  civilization,  obtained 
its  knowledge  and  science,  over  night.    And  so  our  scientists  have  gone  to  work 
and  havfma^^  a  start  by  selective  breeding,  by  budding  and  grafting  just  hke 
Burbank     Yes   they  argue,  we  have  produced  certain  types  of  horses,  of  swine, 
of  beef  cattle,  of  poultry  and  even  of  dogs,  goats,  and  rabbits  by  selective  breed- 
fng    why  not  the  ideal  bee  by  the  same  method?    But  there  is  the  rub!     You 
can  select  your  male  and  female  of  these  animals  and  birds,  and  keep  them 
within  a  confined  space,  without  interference  of  individuals  of  an  undesirable 
type,  and  you  will  obtain  a  progeny  according  to  your  plans.    And  this  progeny 
you  can  use  the  same  way  to  multiply  the  new  breed,  until  you  have  estab  - 
lished  a  line-bred  type.     But  that  cannot  be  done  with  bees   for  even  if  you 
select  your  queen  and  your  drone,  you  are  never  certain  of  the  result,  for  the 
n^ating  of  these  takes  place  on  the  wing,  often  at  great  distances,  and  an  un- 
desirable drone  may  reach  your  selected  queen  before  your  selected  drone  can 
find  her     Attempts  have  been  made  to  build  large  enclosures  for  the  mating 
flight  but  owing  to  their  extent  it  has  not  been  possible  to  exclude  all  undesir- 
able individuals  and  the  experiments  had  to  be  given  up  as  failures.    Well,  then 
go  to  some  place  where  there  are  no  bees,  take  your  queens  and  drones  there 
and  let  them  loose.    I  remember  reading  a  long  time  ago  of  just  such  an  attempt* 
when  the  breeder  interested  in  securing  purely-mated  Italians  located  his  breed- 
ing colonies  on  an  island  off  the  harbor  of  Toronto.    He  was  certain,  that  there 
were  no  other  bees  on  the  island,  because  no  one  had  ever  kept  bees  there.    Just 
the  same  many  of  his  queens  were  mismated.    Now,  either  there  were  undesir- 
able drones  on  the  island  or  some  had  come  over  from  the  main  land  to  visit  his 
queens  or  the  queens  themselves  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  main  land.    For, 
what  is  a  matter  of  seven  miles  to  a  strong  drone  or  a  good  healthy  young 
queen'?    A  similar  experiment,  I  understand  was  made  on  some  islands  in  Lake 
Michigan  but  that  also  turned  out  to  be  a  failure.    Or  some  isolated  location  on 
land    perhaps?    Ask  some  of  the  queen  breeders  in  the  South,  and  they  will 
tell  you  how  difficult  it  is,  for  instance,  to  breed  pure  Caucasians  in  a  district 
which  had  been  overrun  by  Italian  stock  as  long  as  10,  even  20  years  ago.    A 
Northern  breeder  of  Caucasians  told  me  that  although  he  bred  his  queens  by 
the  Mendel  Law,  he  could  not  guarantee  more  than  70  per  cent,  purely  mated. 
Of  course,  where  Italians  have  been  bred  for  a  long  time,  and  no  new  importa- 
tions of  other  races  have  occurred,  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  pure  strain.    Even 
then,  a  queen  from  some  other  breeder,  acquired  for  cross  breeding,  may  bring 
in  blood  of  some  other  race. 

But  even  where  breeders  have  succeeded  in  continuing  a  pure  strain,  there 
is  no  important  improvement  of  the  race  itself,  or  at  best  one  that  is  accidental 
only  and  temporary.  As  example  I  mention  the  so-called  Red  Clover  Queens 
heavily  advertised  around  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  I  was  a  student 
then  in  Maryland,  and  we  sent  for  one  of  those  Red  Clover  Queens  from  old  A. 
I.  Root,  who  thought  he  had  found  a  long-tongued  bee  that  would  just  roll  in 
the  nectar  from  Red  Clover.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  progeny  of  that  Red  Clover 
Queen—for  which  we  had  paid  a  good  price— did  not  prove  to  be  any  different 
from  the  ordinary  Italian  bee  which  we  had  in  our  apiary. 

If,  then,  it  is  so  difficult  to  improve  a  strain  within  itself  by  selective 
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breeding,  how  much  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  achieve  this  improvement  by 
trying  to  impart  to  one  race  of  bees  the  desirable  points  of  another  race  by  this 
procsss. 

Another  method  must  be  followed,  and  that  is  what  the  Scientists  of  Bee- 
dom  call  "controlled  mating."  This  is  simply  the  mating  of  a  queen  with  a 
select  drone  under  confinement.  But  what  a  job!  We  have  all  read  of  the 
method  worked  out  by  Dr.  Watson.  Well,  if  you  have  had  the  experience  to  be 
put  on  an  operation  table  in  a  hospital,  and  have  the  surgeon  experiment  on 
you,  you  can  easily  understand  why  this  method  always  reminds  me  of  a  surgi- 
cal operation.  Under  a  powerful  light  on  the  laboratory  table  the  poor  queen 
and  her  unfortunate  mate  are  operated  on  and  by  use  of  delicate  instruments, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  the  transfer  of  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  drone 
into  the  body  of  the  queen  is  effected.  You  will  ask:  is  this  method  successful? 
Yes,  it  is,  and  the  longer  Dr.  Watson  and  his  followers  are  practising  it,  the 
more  perfect  they  become,  and  the  more  controlled-mated  queens  they  turn  out. 
But,  it  is  and  will  always  remain  a  laboratory  method,  out  of  reach  of  the 
ordinary  breeder  of  queens. 

There  is  also  another  method  of  controlled  mating,  the  socalled  hand- 
mating  method.    What  is  the  difference  between  this  and  Dr.  Watson's  method? 
In  the  latter,  the  seminal  fluid  is  transferred  into  the  oviduct  of  the  queen,  whilst 
in  the  hand-mating  method  the  process  of  fertilizing  the  queen  is  the  same 
as  in  nature,  that  is  a  real  copulation  between  drone  and  queen.    This  method 
is  not  as  recent  as  one  would  imagine.    Already  in  1880,  Wilhelm  Wankler,  a 
famous  German  queen  breeder,  began  to  experiment  in  this  line.    After  many 
failures,  he  finally  succeeded  and  in  1927,  at  the  convention  of  apiarists  in  Leit- 
meritz,  Bohemia,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  method  and  showed  the  results. 
His  method  consists  in  holding  down  the  queen  by  clamps  of  fine  wire  or  mesh, 
or  by  any  similar  means,  spreading  her  body  open,  and  then  by  bringing  the 
selected  drone  in  the  right  position,  and  by  gently  squeezing  the  drone's  ab- 
domen causing  the  drone's  organ  to  penetrate.    This  is  practically  the  method 
taken  up  recently  by  the  Southern  Bee  Culture  Field  Laboratory.    There  the 
queen  is  held  In  a  glass  tube  from  which  the  tip  of  her  body  protrudes.    Then, 
following  the  idea  of  Harry  H.  Laidlaw,  Jr.,  her  body  is  held  open  by  a  fine 
horseshoe-shaped  wire  clip  and  then  the  copulation  is  completed  by  bringing 
the  drone  in  the  right  position  and  gentle  pressure.    Of  course,  this  has  to  be 
dene  under  a  microscope,  or  at  least  under  a  good  magnifying  glass.    By  the 
way,  Mr.  Laidlaw  also  had  worked  at  this  problem  a  number  of  years  and  had 
partial  success  in  obtaining  fertilization  by  spreading  the  queen  open  with  a 
pair  of  small  forceps  and  then  bringing  queen  and  drone  together,  simply  by 
hand,  without  the  use  of  any  instruments  of  microscopes.    Of  course,  it  was  a 
hit  and  miss  process,  but  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

And  now  if  I  may  betray  a  secret,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  a  Pennsyl- 
vania beekeeper,  a  beekeeper,  not  a  scientist,  is  also  working  at  the  same  prob- 
lem I  do  not  mention  his  name,  for  he  may  be  among  those  here  present,  and  . 
could  not  point  him  out  if  he  were  here,  for  I  have  never  met  him  personally. 
This  is  what  he  says,  in  substance:  he  is  working  with  a  simple  hand  method 
—different  from  Dr.  Watson's,  and  it  is  an  easy  way.  He  is  going  to  try  it  out 
and  will  let  me  know  the  results. 

Now  you  know  the  great  scientists.  Dr.  Phillips,  Habledon,  Nolan,  and  a 
host  of  others  have  done  great  and  invaluable  work  in  the  interest  of  apiculture. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  finding  of  a  shortcut  and  practical  application  of 
methods  of  apiculture,  it  Is  usually  the  ordinary  beekeeper  who  comes  to  the 
fore  with  what  later  proves  to  be  the  most  practical  and  generally  adopted 
appliance  or  method.  And  thus,  who  knows,  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.'s  method  of  nand- 
mating  may  be  the  one  which  will  be  used  by  the  ordinary  beeman  and  the 
queenbreeders  of  the  future.  The  laboratory  methods  have  their  value,  for 
they  show  the  way,  and  by  their  results  prove  or  disprove  the  pnor  theories 
upon  which  this  work  of  finding  the  ideal  bee  is  based.  But  it  will  be  a  simpli- 
fied, easy  hand  method  that  will  finally  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  findings 
of  the  laboratory  method. 
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HOW.  then  about  the  future?  ..How  so-may  we  ^:^^^-^%^%%i^, 

if  the  honey  producing  beekeeper  ^*"  Pr°^"'!!-;"°^the  earty  achievement  of 
less  work  and  better  bees,  he  will  be  all  >«  favor  ol  tne  eany  ^^^ 

qualities  of  gentleness,  resistance  to  ''^''^^^.^rfT^ii^Tto&onow  is  to 

^"^  ?SnryrwiS  ^TL^/^^^^t^'in^r  ?riLrpe\K- noT^  fbUhon 

^^^^E^^^^^^t^  -  cT.5!.-t^;^dVe^  anytr. 
rh'^hSsTdtk^nctrneTcrllture.  To  improve  on  Joyce  Kilmer:  papers  are 
written  by  fools  like  me,  but  only  God  can  make  a  bee! 


MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

The  following  figures  are  extracts  from  Market  News  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Pittsburgh:     Quotations.     Arrivals.     Comb   50  cases  Michigan    extracted 

Ann  nn,mds  Michigan    1 900  pounds  Mid-western  supplies  moderate.     Michi- 

^kTmSS^lSler  NO   ce  Lpl^ne-wrapped  $3.75.    Extracted:   Michigan  Whi  e 

ctove^^-lO  cents  few  10  1-2  cents.    Light  Amber  8-9  cents,  14-ounce  jars  White 

Clover. 

PhiladelDhia-  Arrivals.  Extracted  200  pounds  Pennsylvania.  Comb:  Sup- 
nUpfverv  iff  NeT York  No.  2  Dark  Amber  $1.75-$2.00.  No.  1  White  Clover 
^3^S      F^^^^^  Clover  $3.75.$4.00.     Extracted   Supplies  light.     De- 

mand  rather  s^^^^^  Sales  to  confectioner  bakers  and  manufacturer^North 
D^ota  sTca^^^^^  Clover  $6.00  per  dozen.  California  ^a^k  Amber  4  1-2 
cents  Puerto  Rico  Light  Amber  68  cents  per  gallon.  Illmois  5  lb.  cans  White 
Clover  $6.75  per  dozen,  10  lb.  cans  $13.00  per  dozen. 

.  Durine  the  year  ending  December  31,  1933,  6,158,427  pounds  of  honey  were 
exDorted  over  a  million  pounds  went  to  each  of  these  countries^Italy,  Germany, 
UiSted  Kingdom  and  Netherlands.  On  February  5th  a  new  tariflf  rate  was  put 
into  effect  by  Italy  against  honey  from  the  United  States.  The  tariff  was  in- 
creased  froni  75  to  300  lira  per  100  kilos.  This  increase  is  considered  to  be 
prohibitive  so  that  exporters  expect  little  or  no  sales  in  Italy  in  the  future. 

The  exports  of  honey  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  during  Decem- 
ber 1933  amounted  to  453,252  pounds— nearly  half  a  million  pounds.  The  in- 
crease in  exports  of  honey  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  have  been  due 
largely  to  the  poor  crop  harvested  in  Germany  last  year  and  the  favorable  ex- 
change rate  of  the  dollar  or  the  decrease  in  value  of  the  dollar.  As  long 
as  the  latter  condition  or  favorable  exchange  rate  exists  the  exports  of  honey 
to  Germany  should  continue  to  be  large.  (Extracts  from  Market  News  Ser- 
vice) . 


REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON 

Last  winter  proved  to  be  extremely  severe  especially  for  the  southern  half 
of  the  State.  Many  colonies  died  of  starvation  even  in  hives  where  there  was 
plenty  of  honey.  During  the  severe  cold  spell  of  February  and  March  bees  would 
consume  the  honey  on  one  side  of  the  hive  and  then  starve  since  they  were 
unable  to  move  the  cluster  to  the  honey  at  the  other  side  of  the  hive.  In  addi- 
tion many  colonies  consumed  all  the  honey  in  the  hive  and  died. 

Very  little  dysentary  has  been  observed  in  spite  of  the  long  cold  winter. 

Bees  have  been  very  slow  to  expand  the  brood  chamber.  Unless  consider- 
able warm  weather  is  encountered  soon  most  colonies  will  be  weak  when  locust 
and  alsike  clover  comes  into  bloom.  A  number  of  beekeepers  are  adding  queen- 
less  package  bees  to  the  weak  colonies  to  build  them  up  for  the  early  honey 
flow.  Packages  with  queens  are  also  being  purchased  to  fill  empty  hives,  most 
of  these  will  be  introduced  between  the  tenth  of  April  and  the  first  of  May. 

The  queen  breeders  from  the  couth  report  a  very  heavy  sale  of  package  bees 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  price.  All  the  shippers  have  joined  the  N.  R.  A.  so 
that  the  minimum  price  is  the  same  for  all  breeders. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  few  weeks  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  develop- 
ment of  alsike  clover.  In  spite  of  the  cold  weather  of  February  this  clover  is 
still  in  good  shape.  If  the  weather  is  not  too  bad  during  June  and  early  July 
strong  colonies  should  harvest  a  good  crop  of  alsike  clover  honey. 

There  is  a  general  increase  in  interest  in  bees  for  pollination.  The  peaches 
have  nearly  all  been  frozen  and  the  growers  are  interested  in  getting  as  many 
apples  as  possible.  Bees  are  weak,  however,  so  that  most  of  the  colonies  will 
have  to  be  strengthened  with  two  or  three  pounds  of  bees  without  a  queen. 
These  queenless  packages  will  be  introduced  to  the  other  colonies  above  a 
newspaper  just  before  the  blossoms  open.  Package  bees  add  greatly  to  the 
working  strength  of  the  colonies.  Any  beekeepers  located  within  trucking  dist- 
ance of  large  orchards  should  try  to  rent  his  bees  for  pollination  purposes  pro- 
viding satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 


Mr.  Demuth  Passes  Away 

We  are  certainly  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  George  S.  Demuth,  Editor 
of  Gleanings  for  many  years.  Mr.  Demuth  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  out- 
standing producers  of  comb  honey  as  well  as  an  editor.  Because  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  work  and  pleasing  personality  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who 
learned  to  know  him. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  NOTES 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Robert  T.  Graham  for  best  twenty  pounds 
of  honey  in  Allegheny  County  in  1860.  Mr.  Graham  known  as  ''Squire"  Graham, 
of  Etna,  shipped  some  of  the  first  honey  bees  to  the  State  of  California  about 
1865  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  great  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia partly  owes  its  beginning  to  one  of  the  hives  of  bees  imported  from 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 


»» 


Mr.  T.  P.  Webster,  of  Pittsburgh,  placed  a  living  colony  of  bees  in  a  glass 
hive  in  the  Carnegie  Museum.  This  hive  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
as  live  bees  always  do. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY  NOTES 

The  Blair  County  Beekeepers'  Assocfiation  has  offered  a  year's  member- 
ship free  in  local  association  to  all  beekeepers  joining  the  State  Association  dur- 
ing  1934.  ^ 

MONROE  COUNTY  NOTES 

Glebe's  Roadside  Market  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  reports  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  sale  of  food  during  the  past  season.  A  report  of  this  kind  is 
very  encouraging. 


Roy  Howell,  of  Monroe  County,  is  installing  a  rather  extensive  outfit  to 
handle  honey.  The  outfit  includes  a  large  dry  chamber  to  heat  honey.  A 
separate  compartment  is  used  for  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Hot  water  in 
radiators  will,  heat  the  chambers.  Several  sinks  with  hot  and  cold  water  wlil 
be  installed  for  washing  bottles  and  cleaning  pails.  A  display  window  in  front 
of  several  shelves  of  honey  will  be  part  of  the  equipment. 


NOTICE 

Any  beekeeper  who  obtained  a  copy  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Beekeeper  Vol.  8,  No.  4  and  does  not  wish  to  keep  the  copy  is  requested  to  send 
it  to  the  Editor,  E.  J.  Anderson,  806  West  Beaver  Avenue,  State  College,  Pa. 


NURSERYMEN    SUE    BEE    RAISER— CLAIM    FLOWERS    WERE    SLAIN 

'Death  of  the  Snapdragons'  is  Spring  Tragedy  Judge  McDevitt  must  solve- 
Only  One  Known  Precedent  for  Odd  Case. 

All  the  aura  of  springtime  pervaded  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1  yesterday. 
Fragrance  of  snapdragons  filled  the  stuffy  courtroom. 

Bees  buzzed. 

Even  the  case  at  hand  smacked  of  the  open  spaces  and  mother  nature,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  seems  that  springtime  aroused  Joseph  Rexer's  1,000,000  bees  from  their 
\i'*inter's  lethargy. 

In  the  nearby  nursery  and  greenhouse  of  Herbert  D.  Allman  and  his  son, 
Drue,  8040  Rowland  Street,  Holmesburg,  were  perhaps  1,000,000  snapdragons, 
one  for  each  bee,  roughly  speaking. 

FATAL  TO  SNAPDRAGONS 

The  bees  according  to  Allman,  made  a  rush  for  the  nectar,  pollen,  etc.,  in 
the  snapdragons.  Unfortunately,  according  to  Allman,  each  time  a  bee  meets 
a  snapdragon,  he — or  she  or  it — fertilizes  the  flower  and  causes  it  to  wither  and 
die. 

That  was  why  Rexer,  the  AUmans,  the  bees,  the  snapdragons,  and  incident- 
ally Judge  Harry  S.  McDevitt  were  In  Court.  Allman  demanded  an  injunction 
to  make  Rexer  keep  his  bees  away  from  AUman's  snapdragons. 

The  bees,  characterized  by  the  AUmans  as  extremely  vicious,  were  taken  to 
the  courtroom  in  jars — and  kept  there.  Rexer  used  them  as  exhibit  "A"  for  the 
defense. 

Showing  a  jar  of  the  buzzing  insects  to  the  younger  Allman,  cousel  for  the 
defendant  demanded  to  know  if  they  were  among  the  culprits.  In  short,  All- 
man  was  asked  if  he  could  identfy  the  bees. 
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"Of  course  not."  he  said  shortly  and  with  an  air  that  plainly  indicated  that 
nobody  can  identfy  a  bee.  Allman  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Corneli  University. 

DEAD  POSIES  SHOWN 
The   next   exhibit   were   the    Allman   snapdragons.     Exhibit   "A"    for   the 
plaintiff  comprised   dead  snapdragons. 

•These,"  said  the  witness,  'were  killed  by  bee  fertilization." 

Exhibit  **B"  comprised  nice  fresh  flowers,  untouched,  according  to  Allman, 

by  bees. 

To  her  husband's  testimony  Mrs.  Allman  added  the  complaint  that  the 
Rexer  bees  spotted  the  family  wash  and  stung  the  children  and  visitors. 

The  main  point  concerned  how  far  a  bee  flies  for  its  food  and  drink.  The 
All^nans  insist  they  will  gobble  up  the  nearest  supply,  which  in  the  case  of 
Rexer's  bees,  they  said,  is  the  Allman  greenhouse  and  six  acres  of  nursery. 

Rexer  contended  a  bee  ranges  far  and  wide,  sometimes  as  far  as  eight  or 
nine  miles,  passing  up  the  nearest  snapdragons  If  so  inclined. 

IDENTITY  POINT  RAISED 

Besides,  Rexer  wanted  to  know,  how  did  Allman  know  it  wasn't  some  other 
man's  bees  working  on  the  snapdragons.  There  are  at  least  a  half  dozen  other 
beekeepers  in  the  neighborhood,  he  said. 

Lawrence  B.  Meyers  and  Henry  Schneider,  flower  and  bee  experts,  testifying 
for  the  AUmans,  held  to  the  "bee-line"  view— that  a  bee  patronizes  the  nearest 
supply. 

But  Rev.  Andred  Beemuller  and  Elmer  Russel,  also  bee  and  flower  experts, 
insisted  bees  sometimes  cover  a  range  of  40  to  60  square  miles  in  warm  weather 
in  search  of  food. 

To  contradict  Mrs.  Allman's  testimony  that  bees  spotted  her  clothes,  Rexer 
produced  a  dozen  other  women  from  the  neighborhood  as  character  witnesses 
for  the  Rexer  bees.  All  testified  they  "never  had  the  least  trouble"  with  their 
washing.    One  woman  said  she  "liked  to  have  bees  around." 

USE  OF  SCREEN  SUGGESTED 

After  all  the  testimony  was  in,  Rexer's  attorney  wanted  to  know  why  the 
AUmans  didn't  put  a  screen  around  their  greenhouse  to  keep  out  the  bees.  The 
plaintiffs  said  they  didn't  see  why  they  should  have  to  spend  $1500  or  more 
as  defense  against  their  neighbor's  bees. 

The  plaintiffs  also  sought  to  show  they  had  about  $100,000  invested  in  their 
property,  whereas  Rexer's  investment  is  only  about  $50. 

It  all  left  Judge  McDevitt  looking  as  though  he'd  like  to  think  it  over.  He 
instructed  attorneys  to  file  briefs  and  announced  his  decision  will  be  made  later. 

So  far  as  the  attorneys  knew,  there  is  only  one  precedent  to  guide  the  court, 
a  case  that  happened  years  ago  in  New  York. 

(The  above  article  was  clipped  from  the  Philadelphia  Record.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  an  occasional  beekeeper  has  this  type  of  situation  to  deal  with.— 
Ed.) 


IN  RETROSPECT 

.  By  O.  C.  Fuller 

It  is  said  that  when  one  reaches  the  water  shed  of  life  and  begins  to  live 
in  the  past,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  advancing  senility.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a 
real  beekeeper  seldom,  if  ever,  gets  old  in  his  business,  and  an  occasional  look 
backward  often  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  future,  in  the  way  of  bettering  condi- 
tions in  our  beloved  profession. 

Fogyism  concerning  bees  has  had  its  day  and  passed  into  history.  But, 
nothwithstanding  the  many  errors  that  crept  into  the  bee  lore  of  years  ago, 
we  still  find  many  truths,  that  when  followed,  will  be  to  our  advanage;  but  are 
often  entirely  ignored  by  the  younger  generation  of  bee  masters. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say,  that  even  to  the  most  casual  observer,  it 
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rotten  aDPary  within  half  a  mile  of  it.    Now,  if  our  method  of  prevention  is  N 
Gwm  some  one  please  offer  an  explanation  as  to  why  our  bees  are  clean  under 
these  unfavorable  conditions? 

Indeed  I  know  of  no  commercial  beekeeper  in  this  part  of  the  State  who 
is  not  pestered  more  or  less  with  foulbrood.  who  has  attempted  any  or  all  of 
the  unsuccessful  cure  treatments. 

Tn  if>okine  back  over  the  years,  I  find  that  there  have  been  no  less  than 
five  cureTofilred  for  the  emdication  of  foulbrood-all  measurable  faiures.xt 
?»rta^niv  would  seem  very  foolish  to  attempt  the  cure  of  potato  blight,  or  any 
^?h.r  fnn^s  dll^aS   after  it  had  once  appeared  on  the  plants-we  spray  to 

,!Lf  u^ntTcfcure    Then  why  should  we  use  up  so  much  of  our  time,  energy 
^nd  money  ?n  fruitless  I^^^^^  our  country  of  this  fell  destroyer 

^?itn  stople  pre^ntion  is  so  easily  applied?  Perhaps  it  s  t^js  simplicity  of  the 
thinp  that  causes  us  to  doubt  its  vaiue,  and  refuse  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  But 
whvnoUay^U^ur  doubts  and  unbelief  aside,  and  put  all  diseased  colonies  thru 
The  brimstone  and  fire  treatment,  and  protect  our  remaining  colomes  from 
furtheMSon  of  the  dread  pest  of  beedom.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  tons  of  questionable  cures. 

Tt  i<5  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  scientific  facts  and  theories,  other 
♦h«n  tn  .J^that  itTs  a  well  known  fact  that  certain  bacteria  can  not  gr9W  and 
d^telon  ma  decidedly  add  atoosphere.  This  being  true  we  can  not  but  Infer 
?hLu  exactly  what  this  solution  does.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  foulbrood 
to  devetop  ma  colony  thus  treated,  even  tho  there  may  be  millions  of  spores 

present  in  the  hive.  ,,,,.*,.,,    „*  fuic 

And  now  let  us  take  a  glance  backward  and  see  what  others  think  of  mis 
trPflfment  JI  a  means  of  protecting  our  bees  from  the  inroads  of  foulbrood. 
Let  uT  BO  back  tS^the  issue  of  March  1st,  1894,  of  the  defunct  Progressive  Bee- 
teeper  page  76  and  hear  what  Mr.  D.  L.  Tracy  has  to  say  concermng  this 
matter  hI  tells  us  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Adams,  of  Longmont,  inspector  of  Boulder 
Suntv'  Colorado  found  foulbrood  in  nearly  every  apiary  around  his.  Some  of 
mem  ^  bad  that  he  condemned  every  colony.  Some  of  the^,  ^^^fll  .^l'^ 
onl^haaf  a  mile  from  his  apiary  of  200  or  more  colonies.  "No^  he  asks  why 
riid  not  mv  bees  have  foulbrood,  and  did  my  remedy  keep  the  disease  away? 
"M  anyone^s  able  to  answer,  please  do  so."  He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Alex.  Preston, 
inspector  of  Weld  county,  Colorado,  believes  in  this  treatment. 

The  following  is  the  formula  of  the  solution  Mr.  Tracy  used  and  w^ch  te 
the  sTme  we  employ:  carbolic  a«id  one  part,  salt  three  parts  and  water  300 
Darts  Applied  to  the  tops  of  the  frames  with  a  large  spring  bottom,  oil  can- 
one  go<^^uirt  to  each  frame.    This  we  do  three  or  four  times  during  the 

working  season.  -     ^ 

Caution-  Do  not  use  the  crude  carbolic  acid,  but  use  the  refined  only. 
Furthermore,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  facto  that  this  treatment  is  a  pre- 
ventative  and  not  a  cure  when  disease  has  already  developed  m  the  hive. 
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I  shall  go  no  further  with  the  subject,  other  than  refer  the  reader  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  treatment  to  page  306  April  15th.  issue  of  Gleanings^  1895, 
where  will  be  found  an  article  entitled  "urugs  for  Foul  Brood"  by  F.  L.  Thomp- 
son of  Denver,  Colorado.  And  also  what  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  junior  editor  has  to 
say'  concerning  the  matter.  For  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  he  tried  to 
CURE  foulbrood  with  carbolic  acid,  diluted  with  500  parts  of  water,  but  failed 
to  reach  a  cure,  in  every  case.  Then  he  tells  us  tho  he  failed  to  cure,  he  found 
that  the  acid  treatment  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  clean  colomes. 
His  report  may  be  found  in  the  following  issues  of  Gleanings:  Sept.  1st,  1887; 
Nov.  1st,  1887,  and  July  1st,  1888. 

In  our  struggles  with  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases,  we  endeavor  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  attacking  parasites,  and  to  husband  and  increase  the 
power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  organism  attacked.  The  medical  pro- 
fession is  more  and  more  turning  their  attention  toward  preventative  measures, 
rather  than  cure  of  contagious  aliments  of  the  human  family.  Then,  why  not 
we  beekeepers  do  likewise  in  the  case  of  bee  diseases? 

Muncy,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1934. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver 


The  coldest  winter  in  the  history  of  my  beekeeping  has  just  passed  around 
the  corner,  and  as  far  as  Bradford  county  is  concerned  has  left  a  lot  of  hives 
devoid  of  live  bees.  Reports  of  unprotected  bees  run  as  high  as  sfixty  percent 
dead.  Protected  bees  from  ten  to  twenty  percent  loss.  Ours  will  average  per- 
haps ten  percent  loss  by  May  1st,  altho  they  do  not  show  that  now,  some  weak 
one  will  be  dwindled  down  by  that  time  to  the  uniting  stage.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  unite  now,  but  as  we  do  not  unpack  till  about  May  tenth  the  extra 
work  would  not  pay. 

The  much  lamented  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  former  editor  of  the  Beekeepers 
Review,  said  that  the  best  business  to  go  with  beekeeping  was  more  bees,  but 
the  last  year  our  orchard  proved  to  be  a  very  welcome  leg  to  help  support  the 
family.  Owing  to  getting  less  than  half  our  usual  honey  crop,  we  had  time  to 
pick,  pack  and  market  the  apple  crop.  We  have  what  is  considered  in  these 
days  a  small  orchard,  of  four  acres,  which  pays  us  some  profit  each  year  since 
it  came  into  bearing.  The  orchard  and  our  experimental  buckwheat  farm  makes 
a,  diversion  from  our  regular  bee  work  that  is  not  altogether  unpleasant.  We 
have  established  a  stationary  spray  rig  and  together  with  pruning  the  orchard 
and  getting  about  6000  frames  wired  and  filled  with  foundation  also  sections 
put  up  and  hives  repaired  we  will  be  busy  till  the  bees  start  work. 

Since  deciding  not  to  disinfect  any  more  brood  combs,  we  are  rendering 
them  into  wax  and  using  full  sheets  of  foundation  instead  and  believe  that 
during  a  honey  flow  the  bees  will  build  a  new  comb  almost  as  quick  as  to  clean 
up  a  disinfected  one,  and  do  a  better  job. 

We  intend  to  keep  on  with  our  clean  up  plan  by  shaking  whole  yards  where 
there  are  one-fourth  or  more  showing  disease,  and  take  away  all  extracting 
combs  and  bum  out  the  hives,  making  as  clean  a  job  as  is  possible  to  make 
v/ithout  actually  burning  the  infected  material. 

Then  we  are  going  to  use  the  formula  suggested  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  article 
in  this  Issue  of  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper.  We  will  follow  it  faithfully  m  our 
clean  yards  and  hope  it  is  all  he  claims  for  it. 

We  were  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr.  George  S.  Demuth, 
Editor  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  Somehow  we  looked  on  him  as  a  com- 
paratively young  man  who  would  guide  us  in  our  beekeeping  endeavors  for  many 
years  to  come.    His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 
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Here  Is  Where  We  Keep  A  Full  Line  Of 
BEEKEEPERS  SUPPLIES 

Our  shipping  facilities  are  the  best,  and  we  can  supply  you  same 
day  order  is  received.    Catalogue  prices.    Give  us  a  trial. 

The  cut  below  shows  where  our  Twin-Dell  queens  are  raised.  Our 
bees  are  hardy.  They  have  wintered  96%,  and  as  honey  getters  are  un- 
equalled. 

Queens  will  be  ready  for  shipment  June  1st.  Send  for  catalog  of 
bee  supplies  and  prices  on  our  queens.  Give  us  a  trial.  We  will  please 
you. 


W.  G.  LAUVER— Twin-dell  Apiaries 


MIDDLETOWN,    PA. 
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THE  SUMMER  PICNIC 

The  summer  picnic  of  the  Penna.  State  Beekeepers  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Trexler  Farms  near  Allentown  on  Friday,  July  27th. 

The  program  will  begin  at  10  A.  M.  (Standard  Time)  and  continue  through- 
out the  day.  A  number  of  speakers  will  be  present.  A  tour  of  the  game  pre- 
serve will  be  made,  the  modem  extracting  plant  and  several  apianes  will 
be  visited  on  the  farms,  and  games  will  be  conducted  especially  for  the  young 
folks. 

In  the  game  preserve  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres,  are  deer,  elk  and  buf- 
falo in  abundance.  It  is  a  real  privilege  to  be  able  to  visit  a  preserve  of  this 
size  and  one  that  contains  so  many  animals. 

The  extracting  plant  is  also  of  unusual  interest  since  It  contains  a  radial 
extractor  a  dry  chamber  for  heating  honey  and  a  heating  and  cooling  plant 
?n  the  heating  and  cooling  plant,  honey  is  extracted,   strained,  ^eated  arid 
strained  again  then  cooled  and  left  to  settle  all  in  one  operation.    Other  forms 
of  equipment  for  handling  honey  on  a  large  scale  are  present. 

DIRECTIONS 

The  meeting  place  is  the  Trexler  Roadside  Market  and  Packing  House  of 
the  ™exl^r  farms  It  is  located  on  Highway  Number  309  about  nine  miles  north 
of  Sown  ^d  a  little  south  of  Schnecksville.  Bring  your  lunch  m  your 
basket,  your  beekeeping  friends,  your  beesmoker  and  fuel,  and  your  veil. 

A  nrize  will  be  given  to  the  lucky  person  who  arrives  before  12  o'clock  noon 
(StandarTTTme)  A  prize  will  be  offered  to  the  Winner  of  the  smoker  contest 
and  for  the  winners  of  other  games. 

<^nrY^(^  nf  the  soeakers  invited  to  be  present  are:  E.  G.  Carr,  of  New  Jersey; 
Harry  B   Kirk,  cCf  A«^^  Pennsylvania,  and  Harry  Beaver,  of 

Troy,  Pa. 


Everybody  is  welcome— be  sure  to  come. 


THE  FARM  SHOW  AT  HARRISBURG 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  crop  of  light  amber  and  white  honey 
fv,..^a^r,  All  of  tWs  honey  looks  beautiful  In  sections  and  in  glass.  There 
L  no  tfme  mo^  f^iv^ble  than  the  present  to  select  some  of  the  finest  honey. 
Lh  comb  and  extracted,  to  set  aside  for  the  show  next  January. 

nrh^  .v,i„imiim  amount  for  any  Individual  class  is  twelve  pounds.    A  few 

T?^^„^^^  twL  amount  should  be  selected  especially  of  comb  honey  so 
?hT^ny"d^mSd  Srm^VSe  discarded  when  the  time  has  come  to  send 
the  honey  to  the  show. 

All  comb  honey  should  be  wrapped  in  cellophane  before  it  is  sent  to  the 
show  Sy  does  not  show  attractively  in  pasteboard  cartons  and  sections  that 
Irrnot  wrapi^d  soon  become  dirty.  The  comb  honey  wrapped  in  clear  ceUo- 
phane  w^hcmt  any  markings  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  also  easier 
for  the  judge  to  examine  such  a  display. 

County  Associations  or  other  county  groups  should  maJ^e  plans  at  once 
for  the  countrexhibit.  Competition  this  year  will  probably  be  keener  than 
ever  Ly  com^^^^  hopes  to  win  first  place  will  have  to  have  a  real  exhibit. 
Xen  making  plans  for  a  county  exhibit,  keep  In  mind  that  honey  or  wax  can 
^'be  eSd  in  Uh  an  individual  and  a  collective  claf .  Howeve^^^^  m- 
dividual  collective  exhibit  may  also  be  part  of  a  county  collective  exhibit. 

Let's  go  for  the  finest  honey  exhibit  everl 


PENNA.  STATE  BEEKEEPERS  ASSN. 

Minutes  of  Executive  Committee  Meeting  at  Residence  of  President  E.  J. 
Andefson  lo6  >A^  Laver  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa.,  April  14th,  1934,  10:15  A.  M. 

Those  present:  Frederick  Hahman,  E  J.  Anderson,  A.  T.  Keil,  Harry  B. 
Kirk,  M.  G   Hepner,  E.  G.  Comwell,  Thos.  A.  Berkey,  Allen  C.  Trainer. 

President  E  J.  Anderson  opened  the  meeting.  He  discussed  the  reasons 
for  calling  the  executive  committee  meeting,  the  need  for  economy  in  expenses 
because  of  the  unusual  demands  upon  the  treasury,  and  the  possible  need  for 
some  changes  'in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Keil,  presented  a  copy  of  the  bond  which  he  had  ob- 
tained for  twice  the  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  ($5,000).  He  also 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  representative  of  the  Surety  Company,  felt  thao 
it  was  unnecessary  for  the  secretary  to  be  bonded  for  twice  the  amount  since 
only  the  amount  actually  in  possession  of  the  secretary  could  be  collected  in 
case  of  a  loss. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Keil,  presented  a  request  from  the  son  of  the  foraier 
secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Greene,  requesting  that  the  Executive  Committee  take 
action  and  send  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  stating  that  surety  bond  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Keil  was  satisfactory  to  them  and  directing  Mr.  Greene  to  turn 
over  the  money  to  the  secretary.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  resolution  was  certified  by  P.  A.  Frost,  a  Notary  Public.  The 
resolution  was  drawn  up  by  President  Anderson  and  signed  by  the  following: 
Edwin  J.  Anderson,  E.  G.  Cornwell,  A.  T.  Keil,  Harry  B.  Kirk,  Martm  G.  Hep- 
ner, and  Thomas  A.  Berkey.  The  Sec'y-Treas.  was  instructed  to  have  a  photo- 
state  copy  made  for  his  records. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  presented  a  number  of  changes  to  the  constitution 
to  be  discussed  so  that  if  any  proved  satisfactory  to  the  committee  they  might 
be  offered  for  consideration  to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  the  next 
Harrisburg  meeting. 


-«  I* 
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At  noon,  members  were  treated  to  a  banquet  prepared  by  Mrs.  Anderson, 
vvhich  was  enjoyed  by  all,  there  being  comb  honey  for  all.  Mr.  Kirk  left  at 
noon  shortly  before  dinner. 

A  motion  was  passed  thanking  Keil  for  preparing  rough  draft  for  proposed 
changes  in  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Sec'y-Treas.  requested  to  send  all  present  a  copy  of  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  as  decided  on  at  this  meeting. 

Father  Hepner  recommends  Picnic  at  Trexler  Farms  this  summer.  Leave 
it  up  to  President  Anderson;  Mr.  Trainer  suggested  that  prizes  be  furnished 
by  the  Association. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Keil,  requested  suggestions  for  the  next  winter  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Berkey  recommended  having  Dr.  Nolan  talk  on  his  experiences  with 
artificial  mating. 

Father  Hepner  advised  he  would  talk  on  "Winter  Losses"  at  next  Janu- 
ary meeting. 

.  •     It  was  also  recommended  that  we  again  have  Dr.  Phillips  and  that  the 
Dadants,  Roots  and  the  American  Honey  Institute  be  invited  to  send  speakers. 

Sec'y-Treas.  was  instructed  to  see  about  getting  Allen  Latham  for  next 
January  meeting  at  Harrisburg. 

Those  present  who  did  not  have  to  start  back  home  at  once  were  invited 
to  be  shown  around  State  College.  All  present  were  well  pleased  with  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  worthy  President. 

A.  T.  Keil,  Sec'y-Treas. 


The  following  is  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Beekeepers  Association  as  printed  in  1919: 

CONSTITUTION   OF  THE   PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION 

1919 

ARTICLE       I.    This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  State 

Beekeepers'  Association. 

ARTICLE  II  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  promotion  of  scienti- 
fic and  practical  bee  culture,  and  securing  of  such  legislation 
as  is  necessary  to  protect  and  further  the  beekeeping  industry. 


ARTICLE  III. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  president,  one  vice- 
president,  a  secretary-treasurer  and  an  executive  committee 
all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Association. 

Section  1.  Any  person  complying  with  the  regulations  of  this 
Constitution  and  paying  one  dollar  ($1.00)  yearly  to  the  funds 
thereof  shall  be  a  member  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
annual 'election  of  officers  and  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Association.  .  *,  •  *u^ 
Section  2.  Any  local  or  county  Beekeepers'  Association  m  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  may  become  affiliated  with  this  As- 
sociation on  payment  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year  which  shall 
entitle  the  said  Association  one  member  on  the  Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE      V. 


ARTICLE    VI. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
ARTICLE  VIII. 


ARTICLE    IX. 


Any  person  interested  in  beekeeping  may  become  honorary 
members  ol  this  Association  by  a  majority  vote  at  a  regular 
meeting. 

An  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Association 
shall  direct  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting.  Seven  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
but  a  less  number  may  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  important 
topics  and  adjourn  to  some  future  day. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
upon  the  written  request  of  five  members. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  at  any 
regular  meeting,  of  which  amendment  thirty  days  notice  shall 
have  been  given  in  writing  to  every  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Section  1.  A  Permanent  Accumulative  Fund  shall  be  estab- 
lished with  the  monies  and  savings  accounts  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  investing  or  loaning  as  here-in- 
after  provided. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  shaft 
have  general  supervision  but  the  Secretary-Treasurer  when 
duly  qualified  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  Fund.  The  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall  qualify  by  giving  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee surety  for  twice  the  amount  of  the  Fund. 
Section  3.  Only  the  annual  income  from  the  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  annual  expenses  of  the  Association,  but  unex- 
pended funds  after  each  annual  meeting  shall  be  immediate- 
ly added  to  the  Permanent  Accumulative  Fund. 
Section  4.  The  Fund  may  be  invested  only  in  approved  gov- 
ernment, municipal  and  such  other  bonds  and  investments 
as  are  available  to  National  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  for 
investment  of  trust  funds,  or  may  be  loaned  to  meritorious 
students  specializing  in  beekeeping  at  any  approved  college, 
which  students  shall  have  furnished  ample  surety  to  guaran- 
tee payment  of  principal  and  interest  when  due. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE     II. 


Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  shall 
consist  of  the  elective  officers  of  the  Association,  the  past 
presidents  and  one  representative  from  each  affiliated  Asso- 
ciation. 

Section  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  nominated 
by  acclamation  and  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  ballot  or  a 
rising  vote.  If  no  opposition  the  ballot  shall  be  cast  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  3.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at 
each  annual  meeting. 

Section  L  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  and 
preserve  order  in  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  Execu- 
tive Committee,  appoint  all  committees,  call  for  a  report  of 
officers  and  decide  upon  all  questions  of  order,  according  to 
the  regular  parliamentary  usage,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  deliver  or  cause  an  address  to  be  given  before 
the  Association.  (The  President  shall  not  be  elected  for  more 
than  two   (2)   consecutive  years). 


*i* 


Section  2.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  in  the 

Section  3.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  transactions  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  and  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as 
the  President,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  the  Association 
may  direct.  He  shall  receive  all  monies  due  the  Association 
and  shall  make  disbursements  only  upon  the  order  of  the 
President. 

ARTICLE  III.    Section  1.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 

to  assist  the  Secretary  in  preparing  programs  for  meetings  of 
Association. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


ARTICLE      V. 


ARTICLE    VI. 


The  Association  shall  mainly  be  governed  by  the  following 
order  of  business:  Prayer.  Call  of  Roll.  Reading  Minutes  of 
last  meeting.  Reception  of  new  members.  Collection  of  dues 
Secretary-Treasurer's  report.  Report  of  standing  committees. 
President's  address.  Election  arvd  Installation  of  officers. 
Miscellaneous  business.    Discussions.    Adjournment. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  cause  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  to  be  printed  in  appropriate  form,  and  every 
person  joining  the  Association  shall  be  mailed  a  copy  of  the 
same. 

Each  affiliated  Association  shall  on  or  before  December  1st 
of  each  year  submit  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  Asso- 
ciation a  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  members  in  said 
Association  Affiliated,  the  per  cent  gain  in  number  of  colonies 
of  bees  owned  by  each  member,  the  number  of  pounds  of  honey, 
extracted,  comb  or  both  produced  by  each  member  during  the 
year.  Blanks  for  the  purpose  shall  be  furnished  by  this  As- 
sociation. 

ARTICLE  VII.   These  By-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 

members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association, 
provided  thirty  days  written  notice  embodying  the  proposed 
changes  shall  have  been  mailed  or  given  each  member  of  this 

Association. 

Signed: 

H.  C.  Klinger 

Harry  W.  Beaver 


The  following  are  the  changes  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  discussed 
by  the  executive  committee  and  thought  to  be  worth  presenting  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  for  consideration  at  the  next  annual  meeting: 


ARTICLE       I. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Beekeepers'  Association;  The  Official  Organ  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  known  as  "The  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper." 

Section  3.  The  members  of  any  local  or  county  beekeepers 
association  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  may  become  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers  Association  by  payment 
of  fifty  cents  ($.50)  dues  per  year  providing  all  paid-up  mem- 
bers of  the  local  association  become  members  of  the  State 
Association,  and  the  paid-up  members  are  at  least  ten  in 
number.  The  dues  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  State  Association  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  local 
Association. 


ARTICLE  VIII.  This  constitution  and  By-Laws  may  l^  amended  by  a  majj>rtty 

vote  at  any  Regular  Meeting,  provming  lauvy  Kx&y  nuoi^cv,! 
the  proposed  change  shall  have  been  given  each  member.  The 
columns  of  the  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper  shall  be  deemed  legal 
notice. 


ARTICLE    IX. 


ARTICLE      I. 


Section  2  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  shall 
have  general  supervision,  but  the  Secretary-Treasurer  when 
duly  qualified,  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  Fund,  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall  qualify  by  giving  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee surety  for  the  amount  of  the  Permanent  Accumulative 
Fund  and  other  monies  to  be  turned  over  by  the  retinng 
Secretary-Treasurer.  This  surety  to  be  kept  m  force  until 
newly  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  qualifies. 
Section  3.  Only  the  annual  Income  from  the  Permanent  Ac- 
cumulative Fund  shall  be  available  for  annual  expenses.  When 
the  treasurer's  balance  exceeds  $200.00,  the  Association  may 
at  its  discretion  deposit  any  portion  of  this  amount  to  the 
Permanent  Accumulative  Fund. 

The  sentence  in  parenthesis  in  Section  1,  Article  1  of  the 
By-Laws  was  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  some  years  ago  but 
had  not  been  included  in  any  written  form  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  shall 
consist  of  the  Elective  Officers  of  the  Association,  the  Past 
Presidents  and  one  representative  from  each  affiliated  As- 
sociation.   A  quorum  shall  consist  of  five  (5)  members. 


A  DEATH  AMONG  OUR  NUMBER 

It  was  with  a  great  deal,  of  sorrow  that  we  learned  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  members  of  th^  executive  committee,  Father  Hepner,  of  North  East.  Father 
Hepner  had  taken  an  active  part  in  many  of  the  winter  meetings  of  the  State 
Association  and  was  an  active  leader  in  beekeeping  and  civic  activities  for  the 
northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  contributed  extensively  to  the  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper  and  his  articles 
will  be  missed  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  issue  contains  the  last  of  his 
articles,  one  that  was  presented  at  the  last  winter  meeting  at  Harrisburg. 

Father  Hepner  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends  in  the  beekeeping  field 
as  well  as  those  from  other  fields  in  which  he  was  active. 


The  following  are  quotations  taken  from  the  Semi-Monthly  Report  of  the 
Market  News  Service  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.: 

PHILADELPHIA:  8,412  lbs.  Midwestern  extracted  arrived.  COMB:  No 
supplies.  EXTRACTED:  Supplies  light.  Demand  light,  market  steady.  Sales 
to  confectioners,  bakers  and  manufacturers— NORTH  DAKOTA,  5-lb.  cans 
Sweet  Clover  $6.50  per  doz.  IOWA,  White  Clover  9c  per  lb.  PUERTO  RICO, 
90c  per  gal.  BEESWAX:  7,000  lbs.  domestic  arrived.  Sales  by  receivers— 
DOMESTIC  and  AFRICA,  20-24c. 

PITTSBURGH:  644  lbs.  extracted  Mich,  arrived.  COMB:  No  supplies. 
EXTRACTED:  Supplies  light.  Demand  very  slow,  market  about  steady. 
Brokers  sales  to  retailers  and  confectioners— MICHIGAN,  White  Clover  9^^- 
10c,  few  101/2,  Light  Amber  8-9c,  Dark  Amber  l-l^^c;  1-lb.  jars  $1.60  psr  doz., 
8-oz.  jars  7c — 80c  per  doz. 


HINTS  FOR  SUMMER  MANAGEMENT 

Work  the  bees  as  little  as  possible  after  the  honey  flow  is  over.    If  any 
colonies  are  weak  reduce  the  size  of  the  entrance  to  prevent  robbing. 

If  robbing  gets  started  in  the  apiary  stop  working  with  the  bees  and  place 
a  large  bunch  of  weeds  or  grass  in  front  of  each  hive. 

Prepare  all  comb  and  extracted  honey  for  market  and  store  only  in  a  dry 
place. 

Make  plans  for  advertiising  your  product  and  increasing  the  size  of  your 
market.    It  will  not  be  long  until  "National  Honey  Week"  is  here. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    SEASON 

The  past  winter  proved  to  be  severe,  causing  an  unusually  heavy  loss  of 
bees.  The  loss  to  beekeepers  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State  was  extremely 
heavy  The  beekeepers  of  the  south  central  area  suffered  a  like  fate.  In  the 
north  the  loss  was  due  largely  to  the  extreme  cold  of  February.  Many  colonies 
of  bees  consumed  the  honey  where  they  were  located  and  were  unable  to  move 
to  new  supplies  and  died  of  starvation  with  plenty  of  food  in  the  hive.  In  the 
southern  half  many  colonies  did  not  have  sufficient  food  in  the  hive  last  fall, 
due  to  the  poor  season.  The  winter  loss  for  the  State  as  a  whole  was  between 
30  p.  c.  and  40  p.  c.  The  loss  of  queens  seemed  to  be  rather  high  also  last  win- 
ter, especially  those  reared  and  introduced  late  In  the  season. 

Package  bees  were  purchased  and  shipped  into  the  State  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  beekeepers  to  fill  empty  hives.  Fruit  growers  also  imported  large  num- 
bers of  packages  to  fill  empty  hives  and  strengthen  weak  colonies.  Two,  three, 
four  and  five-pound  packages  were  used.  The  three-pound  queenless  pack- 
ages were  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  weak  colonies.  Four  and 
five-pound  packages  were  used  largely  to  fill  the  empty  hives.  By  using  package 
bees,  especially  the  three -pound  queenless  packages  for  weak  colonies,  the 
grower  was  sure  to  have  efficient  colonies  for  the  blooming  period. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  by  the  northern  beekeepers  in 
securing  delivery  of  package  bees.  Many  orders  were  shipped  as  much  as  a 
month  later  than  desired.  The  bees  owned  by  the  shippers  in  the  south  suffered 
from  bad  weather  in  March  which  held  up  the  development  of  the  colonies. 
In  addition,  the  shippers  received  orders  greatly  in  excess  of  anything  encount- 
ered in  the  past  years.  Many  orders  had  to  be  cancelled.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  queens  shipped  with  packages  have  failed  this  spring,  thereby 
adding  to  the  troubles  of  the  beekeeper.  These  queens  have  died  from  one  to 
fix  weeks  after  the  packages  were  introduced. 

Considerable  moisture  fed  this  spring  giving  the  spring  flowers  and  clover 
an  excellent  start.  This  condition  is  to  be  encountered  especially  n  the  south 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  State.  Honey  was  gathered  in  this  area  in  satis- 
factory quantities  from  fruit  blooms,  tulip  poplar,  and  the  different  clovers.  In 
fact  the  alsike  clover  was  present  in  great  abundance  in  many  fields  where  it 
would  not  normally  be  found.  The  sweet  odor  of  these  flowers  was  also  in  evi- 
dence as  one  would  drive  through  the  country.  Large  quantities  of  an  extra  fine 
quality  of  honey  has  been  produced  from  the  nectar  of  the  alsike  clover  It 
has  been  many  years  since  a  honeyflow  of  equal  density  has  been  produced  by 
the  alsike  clover.  Sweet  clover  and  the  white  or  dutch  clover  are  also  yielding 
nectar  in  quantity. 

Many  colonies  have  been  weakened  because  of  the  winter  conditions  or 
because  of  swarming  this  spring  so  that  the  average  crop  will  not  be  very  high. 
However  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds  of  lignt 
honey  on  a  strong  colony  which  has  not  swarmed.    Both  the  color  and  quality 


of  the  honey  produced  this  spring  are  unusually  fine.  This  should  help  material- 
iy  in  marketing  the  honey  later. 

The  conditions  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  have  not  been  so  favorable. 
Alsik™  lover  w^^^^  but  dry  weather  reduced  the  honey  flow  materially. 

Th^re  are  stilT  possibilities  of  a  flow  from  buckwheat  and  fall  flowers  m  most 
of  this  area. 

Sacbrood  has  been  prevalent  this  spring,  being  found  to  some  extent  in  a 
largf^S  of  an  colonies.  It  seems  to  remain  in  many  colonies  somewhat 
^^gev^Y^nusu^l    However,  it  has  not  become  serious  except  in  a  few  colonies. 


A  HIVE  ON  SCALES 

Tho«;p  beekeeoers  who  have  placed  a  strong  hive  of  bees  on  scales  and  re- 
cordlf weiSfS  dTy  have  found  such  an  arrangement  of  unusual  v^^^^^^^ 
A  hive  on  scales  serves  as  an  index  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  Uie  apiary.  It 
saves  many  hours  of  work  during  a  slow  honey  flow  for  the  beekeeper  who 
would  be  looking  through  colonies  to  see  whether  additional  space  is  necessary. 
It  also  warns  the  beekeeper  when  an  unusual  honey  flow  is  in  progress. 

During  the  past  season  gains  as  high  as  15  pounds  have  been  recorded 
for  a  single  colony  in  one  day  (extracted  honey).  While  at  other  times  when 
the  weather  seemeTi  to  be  favorable  the  hive  would  gain  OTily  a  few  pounds  in 
weight.  These  differences  were  indicated  correctly  on  the  scales  and  guess- 
work became  unnecessary. 

Any  beekeeper  with  a  large  apiary  would  find  a  set  of  scales  for  this  purpose 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  This  Is  especially  true  of  the  side  line  beekeep- 
er who  can  not  give  his  bees  all  the  attention  they  should  have. 


WHO  IS  THE  OLDEST  BEEKEEPER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  secretary  suggested  that  the  publishing  committee  try  to  find  out  who 
is  the  oldest  beekeeper  in  Pennsylvania.  It  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  learn 
who  the  oldest  beekeeper  might  be,  how  long  he  has  kept  bees,  and  how  many 
colonies  he  now  owns. 

Mr  H  M.  Moyer,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  is  81  years  old,  has  30  colon- 
ies of  bees,  which  he  takes  care  of  besides  helping  his  neighbors  With  their  bees. 

If  any  of  our  readers  know  a  beekeeper  as  old  or  older  please  write  the 
Publishing  Committee. 


When  Prof.  E.  J.  Anderson  tells  a  story  I  always  like  to  go  him  one  better, 
and  in  his  call  for  the  oldest  beekeeper  in  Pennsylvania,  I  straightway  thought 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Horton,  known  as  the  Bee  Man  of  Blossburg.  He  is  in  his  ^ghtieth 
year  being  bom  in  Avoca,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  Jan.  30th,  1847.  His  par- 
ents were  down  east  yankees.  His  early  business  venture  was  as  a  general  mer- 
chant. Ill  health  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  compelled  him  to  seek  an  out  door 
vocation.  As  he  had  been  interested  In  bees  since  nine  years  of  age,  he  natural- 
ly turned  to  beekeeping,  and  has  followed  it  ever  since.  The  first  thirty  years 
were  spent  in  comb  honey  production,  then  he  turned  to  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey  for  several  years,  and  now  produces  both  comb  and  extractea 
honey. 

Although  he  produces  honey  by  the  ton,  he  has  to  sometimes  buy  from  other 
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beekeepers  to  supply  his  many  customers.  He  makes  It  a  rule  to  leave  the 
hone^  on  the  hive  till  it  is  thoroughly  ri'^ened.  He  keeps  the  yellow  Italian 
bees,  and  so  well  does  he  tend  them  that  in  the  last  three  years  his  bees  have 
not  cast  a  single  swarm.  He  always  keeps  a  colony  on  scales  so  that  he  always 
knows  what  is  being  gathered.  The  best  record  his  scale  colony  was  four 
hundred  and  four  pounds  of  surplus  in  one  season.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  this 
amount  was  from  apple  bloom  and  one  hundred  ten  pounds  from  the  wild  red 
raspberry.  Mr.  Horton  has  designed  a  winter  packing  case  that  brought  home 
the  blue  ribbon  when  exhibited  at  the  farm  products  show  at  Harrisburg.  Many 
people  come  to  Mr.  Horton  for  advice  about  honey  as  to  food  and  as  a  medicine. 
At  present  he  is  hale  and  hearty  and  we  wish  him  many  more  years  of  pleasure 
at  his  chosen  pursuit. — H.  W.  B. 


BEEKEEPING    EXPERIENCES— PAST    AND    PRESENT 

By  Frederick  Hahman 

To  allow  our  thoughts  to  wander  back,  reviewing  our  early  experiences  and 
activities,  affords  the  passing  of  a  pleasant  hour  now  and  then,  however,  the 
successes  and  failures  at  that  time,  tho  interesting  to  ourselves,  do  not  as  a 
rule,  appeal  to  the  hustling  and  forward  march  of  our  present  day  beekeepers, 
hence,  I  will  only  try  to  mention  a  few  of  the  outstanding  trials  we  encountered 
when  I  became  interested  in  beekeeping  in  1880. 

At  that  time  we  had  many  of  the  modern  appliances  used  in  bee  culture. 
We  had  honey  extractors,  comb  foundation,  bee  smokers,  as  well  as  other  par- 
aphernalia, that  still  form  the  foundation  of  our  present  day  bee  activities. 
Some  things  we  did  not  have,  we  had  no  bee  escapes,  for  instance,  and  of 
greater  importance,  we  had  no  Pure  Food  Law. 

Honey  sold  at  the  grocery  stores  was  all  packed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
jellies,  jams  and  syrups.  This  honey  (?)  was  composed  of  at  least  an  admixture 
of  30%  of  glucose,  sometimes  less,  but  frequently  more.  It  was  generally  packed 
in  jelly  tumblers,  retailing  at  10c.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  was  not 
a  brisk  demand  for  it. 

Comb  honey  only  handled  by  the  better  grocery  trade  and  sold  at  a  rather 
high  figure,  frequently  as  high  as  50c  per  pound. 

As  a  natural  sequence,  we  beekeepers,  produced  mostly  comb  honey,  we  were 
able  to  sell,  and  did  sell  a  limited  amount  of  pure  extracted  honey,  to  our 
neighbors  and  friends,  for  which  we  charged  25c  per  lb. 

Six  or  eight  years  later  the  eight  frame  dovetailed  hive  came  into  general 
use  and  the  theory  of  contracting  the  brood  chamber  during  the  honey  fiow 
was  championed  by  many  of  the  best  apiarists  of  our  land.  One  of  the  en- 
thusiasts was  the  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Michigan.  The  plan  he  advocated 
was  to  contract  the  brood  nest  to  five  frames  by  means  of  dummies  on  the  ad- 
vent of  the  clover  blossoms  to  force  all  of  the  incoming  nectar  into  the  section 
boxes.  Some  of  you  may  ask:  did  the  colonies  swarm?  Yes,  they  did,  but  we 
expected  them  to  swarm,  they  always  had  done  so  previously,  altho  not  quite 
so  well. 

Another  of  the  contractionists,  Mr.  James  Heddon,  also  of  Michigan,  ad- 
vocated a  divisible  brood  chamber,  consisting  of  a  number  of  shallow  hive 
bodies  which  were  reduced  to  one  shallow  hive  body  during  the  honey  flow. 
That  method  was  also  conductive  to  having  the  bees  swarm,  especially  the 
Carriiolan  bees,  of  which  I  was  very  fond. 

All  of  that  went  into  the  discard  with  the  advent  of  larger  hives  and  the 
powerful  colonies,  such  as  we  have  used  ever  since. 

I  always  was  on  hand  to  try  all  of  the  latest  ideas,  but  the  early  impres- 
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sions  were  not  so  easily  getting  rtd  of,  and  they  left  me  with  a  love  for  pro- 
ducing  comb  honey,  ana  lor  ijamioiaii  Dceo,  Dcva,use  mwuh  *weiii«  i»*tc*cw«wa  .n^ 
greatly. 

Coming  down  to  present  day  experiences,  the  benefit  obtained  from  the 
passage  of  the  Pure  Food  Law,  can  never  be  overestimated,  on  accoimt  of  the 
boost  it  gave  to  Honey  Production  and  Honey  Sales.  The  beekeepers  really 
and  actually  came  into  their  own. 

Extracted  honey  was  enabled  to  stand  up  as  a  pure  and  wholesome  food. 
We  all  hope  it  shall  never  be  displaced  from  the  proud  position  it  now  holds, 
that  its  popularity  and  its  use  become  greater,  a  factor  which  it  richly  de- 
serves. 

In  passing  I  may  mention  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  who  had 
advocated  contraction  in  comb  honey  production,  became  an  ardent  advocate 
of  more  honey  in  larger  hives,  and  his  journal  "The  Beekeepers  Review  with 
its  slogan,  "Keep  Mere  Bees,"  reflected  his  optimism  for  mass  production  of 
extracted  honey. 

The  lure  of  producing  comb  honey  had  a  Arm  grasp  on  my  fancy  and  still 
has.  I  do  produce  a  little  extracted  honey  and  sell  more  than  I  produce,  but 
I  do  enjoy  raising  section  honey. 

I  know  more  about  producing  comb  honey  and  may  be  pardoned  in  offer- 
ing a  few  general  suggestions  in  that  line. 

The  production  of  comb  honey  requires  powerful  colonies,  which  auto- 
matically means  extra  vigorous  and  prolific  queens  and  of  equal  paramount 
importance  are  perfect  brood  combs.  We  can  establish  colonies  on  better  combs, 
with  our  present  day  non-sagging  comb  foundation.  Combs  that  the  queens  will 
occupy  with  brood,  close  to  the  top  bar,  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  re- 
quisites for  the  production  of  comb  honey.  Combs  in  the  brood  chamber,  that 
have  one  or  one  and  one-half  inches  of  honey  directly  under  the  top  bar  of 
the  frames,  spell  a  poor  crop  of  comb  honey. 

The  bane  of  the  comb  honey  producer  has  been  the  swarming  problem. 
It  took  Mr.  George  S.  Demuth,  Editor  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  to  discover 
and  expound  to  us  the  principle  governing  the  swarming  propensities  of  bees. 
With  this  knowledge  we  have  made  considerable  strides  to  circumvent  useless 
swarming,  and  are  on  the  road  to  better  and  larger  returns  in  producing  comb 
honey. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  eliminate  swarming  entirely,  because  that  is  natures 
law  for  increase  of  bee  life  distribution,  however,  we  are  able  to  so  manage 
cur  colonies,  that  we  are  enabled  to  curtail  swarming  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  bees  will  concentrate  their  energies  in  gathering  nectar  and  not  waste  time 
in  useless  swarming. 

The  season  of  1933  has  been  a  poor  one  in  our  locality  and  in  all  Pennsyl- 
vania with  some  few  exceptions.  I  believe  we  all  noticed  that  colonies  swarmed 
sparingly,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  averse  to  swarming  when  honey  is  not 
coming  in  freely. 

Taking  a  year  like  1932,  with  its  bountiful  honey  flow,  bees  also  did  not 
swarm  profusely,  they  were  too  busy  in  the  fields,  they  had  no  time  to  bother 
about  swarming. 

Such  seasons  are  the  two  extremes  when  bees  swarm  but  little,  however, 
taking  the  average  year,  having  a  fair  honey  flow,  the  bees  in  their  one  brood 
chamber,  with  the  section  supers  above,  then,  as  is  apt  to  happen,  there  come 
two  or  three  rainy  days,  there  will  be  swarms  galore,  as  a  result,  of  the  beekeeper 
not  having  taken  advantage  of  modem  methods  for  comb  honey  production. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver 

Well  we  have  survived  the  winter  and  came  through  the  spring  without 
serious  spring  dwindling  and  are  in  the  midst  of  a  more  or  less  erratic  honey 
flow.  Our  honey  plants  are  giving  considerable  nectar,  and  if  we  would  have 
had  plenty  of  clover  we  would  have  had  a  record  crop  from  that  source.  But 
lack  of  snow  during  the  winter  and  early  drought  took  its  toll  of  clover  plants, 
and  so  our  bees,  being  industrious,  have  worked  on  all  blooms  of  every  kind, 
and  the  result  is  a  many  colored  honey  in  the  combs.  Just  what  the  color  of 
the  blend  will  be  is  hard  to  guess. 

We  have  fields  of  daisies,  fence  rows  and  slashings  of  wild  red  raspberries, 
paint  brush,  alsike  and  white  clover,  and  now  basswood  coming  on,  while  for 
the  last  ten  days  the  oat  fields  have  been  white  with  buckwheat.  The  cause  of 
so  much  buckwheat  being  in  the  oats  is  that  we  had  a  terrible  Wind  storm 
through  this  section  last  August  and  lodged  the  buckwheat  so  badly  that 
mowing  machines  were  used  to  harvest  it,  and  bushels  of  it  was  shelled  off  and 
of  course  came  up  in  the  oats  which  follows  buckwheat  in  this  section.  We 
hope  that  the  color  will  be  better  than  we  think  it  will  be. 

The  foul  brood  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  last  year,  I  think  that  if  it  were 
not  for  outside  contamination  we  would  get  clear  of  it.  It  sure  seems  a  pity 
that  our  State  Government  cannot  appropriate  some  of  the  funds  handed  out  in 
relief,  to  give  employment  to  say  one  bee  inspector  for  each  county  and  clean  up 
foul  brood  throughout  the  state  in  one  fell  swoop.  If  burning'  is  the  only  way 
to  eradicate  the  disease,  then  the  only  way  is  to  put  on  enough  Inspectors 

(capable  ones)  to  cover  the  state  in  one  season,  then  there  would  be  no  outside 

rinfection. 

We  have  been  trying  the  preventative  used  and  recommended  by  Mr.  O.  C. 
x^lli'  in  the  April  Issue  of  this  journal.  We  apply  it  every  time  we  open  a  hive. 
While  I  have  no  definite  information  to  give  out,  I  can  say  for  one  thing  that 
it  reduces  robbing  during  times  of  scarcity.  But  where  the  colony  robs  out  a 
diseased  colony  it  does  not  prevent  it  from  contracting  the  disease,  although 
it  may  inhabit  the  growth  of  germs  to  a  certain  extent.  I  say  it  may,  because 
we  have  not  had  any  very  bad  cases,  and  the  solution  may  help  to  keep  it  at  a 
low  ebb. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  queenless  colonies  this  spring  up  to  date  and 
I  thought  it  might  have  been  caused  by  the  carbolic  acid  in  the  solution.  But 
Prof.  E.  J.  Anderson  reports  a  like  condition  throughout  the  state.  We  hope  it 
is  all  Mr.  Fuller  claims  for  it  but  our  faith  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  occasion, 
but  is  strong  enough  to  keep  the  use  of  it  up  the  balance  of  the  season. 
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How  Did  Your  Bees  Winter  ? 

The  past  winter  was  an  "acid"  test  for  hardiness  of  bees.  Our 
bees  not  only  survived  on  summer  stands  but  were  never  stronger. 
Queen  cells  were  grafted  April  9,  and  young  queens  laying  first  of  May. 

Mr  Wm  C.  Homer,  Altoona,  Pa.,  wrote  us  April  27,  1934:  "Queens 
that  I  received  last  year  all  certainly  came  up  to  all  the  requirements- 
they  are  hardy  and  colonies  strong;  they  stood  the  acid  test  of  cold 
weather,  39  degrees  P.  below  zero.  I  did  not  lose  a  colony  and  all  are 
working  strong.  I  have  already  supered  all  my  hives  and  am  lookmg 
for  a  good  season.    I  certainly  will  be  back  for  more." 

This  strain  of  hardy,  prolific,  hustling  Italians,  deserves  a  place  in 
your  apiary.    Begin  preparations  now  for  next  year. 

Untested  Queens,  each,  70c;   10.  $6.50;  25,  $13.75;  50,  $25.00. 
Safe  Arrival  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

White  Pine  Bee  Farms 

ROCKTON,    PA. 
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I      HOWELL'S  QUEENS 

AT  SUMMER  PRICES 
Pure  3-band  Italian  Queens,  raised  right 
and  shipped  right.  1  to  9,  70c;  10  to  24,  65c;  | 
25  to  49,  55c ;  50  or  more,  50c  each. 
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D.  W.  Howell 
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Don't  Forget  the  Farm  Show  In  January 

The  winter  meetings  should  be  especially  attractive  at  Harrisburg  this 
January.  There  are  four  speakers  on  the  program  from  outside  the  State.  E. 
G  Carr  from  New  Jersey,  whom  everybody  knows,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Reese,  of  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  who  will  be  the  honey  judge  this  winter,  and,  Allen  Latham,  a 
widely  known  authority  on  the  subject  of  beekeeping.  Mr.  Latham  is  also  well 
known  because  of  his  writings  in  the  larger  bee  journals. 

A  trip  to  the  meetings  will  be  well  worthwhile.  Your  friends  will  be  ex- 
pecting to  see  you  there  both  Wednsday  and  Thursday. 


A  WORD  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 

A.  T.  Keil,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Oiiite  a  nice  lot  of  honey  has  been  produced  in  this  section  of  Pennsylvania 
and^s  a  re^t  there  fs  a  decided  trend  towards  beekeepers  starting  to  keep 
bees  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  There  have  also  been  a  large  number  of  m- 
SrieTa^Tw^^^^^^^^  could  be  secured^  Honey  was  advei^^^^^^  ^^^S 

at  the  Second  Annual  Allegheny  County  Free  Pair  at  Souj;h  Park^^^^^^^ 
burffh  Pa    on  August  28th  to  September  3d,  where  an  excellent  exhibit  was  on 
Say.'^'lt  wafAing  to  see'the  number  of  efi^  who  ^^^^^^  pre- 

viously exhibited.     The  Grand  Champion  prize,   a   Bronze  Plaque,  was  won 
by  Treesdale  Farms. 

The  Officers  of  Allegheny  County  Beekeepers  Association  (Mr.  John  S. 
Fleck  President)  decided  to  try  having  a  beekeepers  meeting  at  this  Fair 
fimnar!^\"tral  StrtePair  in  Harrisburg  and  mvited  ^^^^^^^  speaker  of  the  day, 
Professor  E.  J.  Anderson,  Apiary  Extension,  of  State  Coliege^^^  leU  including 
keepers  present  a  very  timely  talk.  There  were  ^^her  speakers  as  welU 
our  County  Agent,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Eby.  The  ^^^f.^^I^J^^^^^ 
and  no  doubt  this  meeting  will  be  an  annual  affair  at  future  AUegneny  oounty 

Fairs. 


OLD  TIMERS 

In  the  last  issue  I  asked  the  Publishers  of  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper  to  try 


,  N.  Y. 


and  find  out  the  oldest  beekeeper  in  the  State.  I  hope  there  has  been  a  goodly 
^^^.  ^^^  ?.  Jp  .« '  1rJ;d^,,f  ^ir  niHPRt  hPekeeoer.  I  believe  our  members  will 
r/?Seresred^inTeu(^^^^^^  ^'Old  Timers''  a^  "^T^f  m/4^st 

PenSsylvan^  State  Beekeepers  Association.  I  have  made  up  a  list  to  the  beft 
of  nw  know^^  of  those  members  who  have  been  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
BeeKers  isolation  fourteen  (14)  years  or  more  and  are  ^t  Presentpaid 
up  in  membership.  If  I  have  made  any  unintentional  mistakes  I  will  consider 
it  a  favor  if  you  will  advise  me  so  I  can  correct  my  records. 

YEAR  JOINED— 

1905— Charles  N.  Greene,  Troy,  Pa. 

1905— Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

1905— Frederick  Hahman,  Box  3,  Altoona,  Pa. 

1905— F.  J.  Strittmatter,  Blairsville,  Pa. 

1905— H.  M.  Moyer,  Route  1,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

1905— Geo.  H.  Rea,  Ass't  Prof,  of  Apiculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 

1906— Wayne  Shilling,  R.  3,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

1906— L.  K.  Hostetter,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1906— G.  W.  Messinger,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

1906— Theodore  A.  Bechtel,  Roxborough,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1907— H.  K.  Beard,  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 

1909_w.  O.  Hershey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1909— Orpheus  Diller,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

1911__Charles  S.  Swanson,  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1911— D.  C.  Gilham,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

1912_irvin  E.  Teter,  R.  F.  D.,  New  Ringgold,  Pa. 

1913— Charles  F.  Hoser,  Norristown,  Pa. 

1913_Willlam  H.  Eamshaw,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

1917— H.  A.  Merkel,  Lyon  Station,  Pa. 

1917 — Enos  H.  Hess,  Grantham,  Pa. 

1919— L.  W.  Fleming,  Canton,  Pa. 

1919— Howard  Miller,  Clarkes  Summit,  Pa. 

1920— H.  J.  Heiser,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

1920— W.  P.  Merrill,  Muncy.  Pa. 

DECEASED 

1905— J.  S.  Colyer,  Perulack,  Pa. 

1906-^ohn  Klingel,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

1907^john  S.  Shope,  Annville,  Pa. 

1920— W.  A.  Heiss,  Mifflinburg,  Pa. 

I  feel  it  Is  an  honor  to  have  been  a  member  of  our  Pennsylvania  Beekeepers 
Association  for  fourteen  or  more  years,  and  my  idea  is  that  when  a  member 
has  paid  for  20  or  25  years,  and  is  paid  for  the  present  year  that  the  Association 
at  its  armual  meetings  should  vote  such  members  on  the  Honorary  list,  with 
full  privilege  and  voting,  but  no  more  dues  to  pay. 

If  there  are  any  mistakes  in  the  above  list  or  if  there  are  paid-up  members 
that  I  do  not  have  on  the  above  list,  please  advise  me  so  I  can  get  it  straighten- 
ed out  on  my  records. 


APIARY  INSPECTION,  SEASON  1934 

H.  B.  Kirk 

The  inspection  work  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry during  the  past  season  resulted  in  the  examination  of  5,365  apiaries  con- 
taining 36,185  colonies  of  bees. 

American  foul  brood  was  found  in  822  apiaries  and  2,847  colonies  were  in- 
fected. About  7.8  per  cent  of  the  colonies  inspected  were  found  diseased.  This 
is  near  the  average  found  the  past  four  years.  Prior  to  1930,  as  high  as  16  per 
cent  were  found  diseased. 

The  greatest  gain  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  number  of  box  and  cross- 


ed comb  hives.  While  the  total  for  the  season  is  equal  to  that  of  the  past  sea- 
son the  counties  in  which  Inspection  was  done  previously  show  a  reduction  of 
over  60  per  cent  irom  ine  nuinuer  ui  lucgeii  mvc©  xuunu  wn  ionxiw*  ^^^^ *• 

The  amount  of  European  foul  brood  and  sac  brood  found  this  season  is 
negligible.  Several  of  the  counties  have  almost  eliminated  the  illegal  hive  con- 
dition. 

The  beekeepers  are  becoming  more  willing  each  year  in  permitting  and 
assisting  inspection,  especially  in  assisting  the  inspectors  to  dispose  of  diseased 
colonies.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  colonies  of  bees  were 
burned  by  the  inspectors  this  season  which  is  about  double  the  number  burned 
last  year. 

It  became  necessary  to  prosecute  six  owners  of  apiaries  out  of  the  5,365 
apiaries  inspected  for  either  interfering  with  inspection,  refusing  to  clean  up 
diseased  or  maintaining  illegal  hives.  None  of  these  sx  beekeepers  had  received 
inspection  prior  to  1933.  It  has  never  been  necessary  to  prosecute  a  commer- 
cial beekeeper. 

The  number  of  inspectors  was  of  necessity  reduced  to  eight  this  season  com- 
pared to  fifteen  two  years  ago.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  this  rate  the  state  can  be 
covered  of tener  than  once  in  six  years.  There  may  be  some  doubt  if  such  a  pro- 
gram can  be  expected  to  further  reduce  bee  diseases  if,  in  fact,  prevent  an 
increase. 

(The  need  for  inspection  work  in  Pennsylvania  is  rather  great  because  of 
the  wide  distribution  of  A.  F.  B.  The  above  article  should  be  given  careful 
thought  by  progressive  beekeepers  in  Pennsylvania.)— Ed. 


HONEY  FOR  CANNING 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Dennis 

CANNED  PEARS 

Method:     (Open  kettle). 

Make  a  syrup  in  proportion  of  one-half  cup  light  strained  honey  to  2  cups 
of  water  brinTto  a  bcyil  and  carefully  add  pears  which  have  been  pared  and 
halved  simm^?  till  done.    Put  in  hot  sterilized  jars,  cover  with  syrup  and  seal 

Adding  a  disc  of  pineapple  placed  in  bottom  of  jar  and  2  tablespoons  of 
juice  improves  the  flavor. 

Pears  (when  peeled)  dropped  in  slightly  salted  water  till  ready  to  use  pre- 
vents discoloring  of  the  fruit. 

CANNED  PEACHES 

I  use  same  method,  add  3-4  cup  honey  to  2  cups  of  water.  The  left  over 
syrup  wfthpTneaTple  juice  or  lemon  and  orange  juice  added  and  iced  makes  a 
delicious  drink.  ^ ^ 

LESSONS  FROM  LAST  WINTER 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Cornell  University 

^     ^     i  4.^^  i^ff  Q  mnrk  on  beekeeping  all  through  the  northeastern  part 
Last  winter  left  a  mark  on  D^^^^^  bees,  due  to  cold  and  lack  of 

^'h  ^^^  r T'r7s '""mue  wTaS^^^^^^  winter  as  severe  as  that 

adequate  stores,    wnue  we  ^^^^  ""*JL"  ^nn  it  is  eood  beekeeping  practice  to  be 
of  last  year  for  many  years^o^ome.  ^^^Mt  >s  f^o^h^^  L^ve  thrtr  bees 

prepared  for  the  worst     too  many  y  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  honeyflow 

fndTf  a*'°eo^  supS^  o    ne^^^^^  t°"«^'"8  spring  the  bees  Will 

come  through  nS  but  Sbvlously  it  is  poor  beekeeping  to  operate  on  any  such 
pZS  demand    only  the  best  of  conditions  to  bring  success. 


keepers  whose  bees  came  through  test  were  tnose  wno  w 

two-story  Wves   the  upper  l^vefl^^^^  and  a^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^"'^^^.^^Lrfn  sfatlr^l  f^lt  pacS  units,  with  an  abundance  of  packing 

^trp  tnn  hLvv     Not  onc  of  the  precautions  should  be  omitted  if  one  hopes  to 

apiaries,  there  was  no  winter  loss  last  winter,  and  no  Similar  record  occurrea 
last  winter  with  any  other  type  of  wintering. 

Tn  «  fpw  cases  the  bees  died  with  plenty  of  honey  still  in  the  hives,  but 
they  nevertLlerdoubtless'  died  of  starvation.  This  occurred  f  case«  wh^J^ 
thP  nackine  was  inadequate  and  where  the  bees  could  not  shift  their  cluster  to 
the  honey  b^cau^  of  the  extreme  cold.  It  seems  a  pity  to  have  bees  fe  of 
starvation  after  the  beekeeper  has  left  enough  honey  merely  tecauseh^^^^^^^^^^  too 
littiP  insulation  on  the  hives.  Last  winter  showed  the  folly  of  inadequate  in 
suiitiriLtteT  than  this  has  been  shown  before  for  many  years,  and  so  it  is 
hoped  that  beekeepers  will  learn  this  important  lesson. 

niiP  to  lack  of  the  normal  amount  of  swarming  last  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  is  still  below  normal,  and  steps  should  be 
token  to  ^eTedy  this  next  year.  In  some  locations  where  the  loss  of  bees  was 
hpa  vv  last  Writer  there  has  been  a  lack  of  enough  bees  for  orchard  and  farm 
cron  nillfnSn  thirJumm  One  important  lesson  which  comes  ^  a  result 
of  fast  wSiter^s  heavy  losses  is  the  vital  importance  of  honey  bees  for  proper 
setting  Tf  seedl  ^  manyTiits  and  other  crops.  This  loss  falls  not  so  much  on 
the  bfekLper  L  on  his  neighbors,  but  it  should  serve  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  neoDle  eenerally  the  benefits  of  honey  bees  to  mankind  in  many  ways  other 
than  °nh(S  production.  The  buckwheat  crop  will  be  short  this  year  m  many 
Sitfes  tecauTof  a  lack  of  enough  bees,  and  in  certain  orchard  areas  this 
shortage  has  caused  heavy  loss  in  fruit. 

It  appears  that  it  will  be  wise  practice  for  beekeepers  to  ai^^fe  their  plans 
just  as  if  they  expected  that  the  coming  winter  will  be  ^s  severe  as  that  of  tet 
vear  We  all  sincerely  hope  that  the  coming  winter  will  be  more  mild,  but 
nXdy  knows  now  what  it  will  be,  so  we  should  prepare  for  the  worst  possible 
wS  K  we  do  that,  we  shall  be  properly  prepared  for  whatever  sort  of  win- 
ter  may  come  to  us  and  to  our  bees. 


.':> 
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LOCATING  THE  QUEEN 

By  E.  G.  Carr,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

To  the  average  beekeeper,  perhaps  no  apiary  work  Is  as  distasteful  as  find- 
ing queens.  Since  it  is  good  practice  to  replace  old  queens  as  well  as  those 
of  unsatfsfactory  stock,  Itnd  since,  further,  replacing  is  urged  by  extension 
specialists  in  apiculture,  a  method  which  will  surely  and  quickly  nnd  the 
wanted  queen  in  a  colony,  is  desirable. 

While  there  are  many  such  suggested,  the  writer  has  found  one  particular- 
ly useful  in  his  apiary. 

The  only  extra  pieces  of  equipment  needed  are  an  excluder  and  an  empty 
hive  body,  both  standard.  After  giving  the  colony  a  little  smoke  at  the  en- 
trance to  scare  the  entrance  guards,  lift  the  colony  from  the  bottom  board  and 
set  it  to  one  side.  Place  the  empty  hive  body  on  the  bottom  board  from  which 
the  colony  was  lifted,  on  that  a  queen  excluder  in  such  a  manner  that  it  aoes 
not  completely  cover  the  body  on  the   side  at  which  the   operator  proposes 


to  work,  by  about  three  inches.  Now  place  the  colony  squarely  on  the  queen 
excluder.  Then  remove  the  hive  cover  and  smoke  rather  freely  over  the  tops 
of  the  frames.  iNcxt  geiii/iy  icmuvc  tuc  uuuoivic  \^\ji.iiu  wxi  wi*c  w»ivic  **v.av  v- — 
operator,  shake  the  bees  from  it  on  top  the  remaining  frames  and  lower  the 
frame  into  the  lower  hive  body  through  the  provided  space  and  push  it  only 
far  enough  to  permit  the  next  frame  to  be  placed  in  the  lower  hive  in  Uke  man- 
ner. 

Each  comb  from  the  upper  body  is  then  shaken  free  of  bees  into  the  upper 
body  and  lowered  into  the  lower  one  until  all  have  been  so  transferred.  Then 
gently  move  the  upper  hive  body  and  excluder  until  they  are  squarely  over 
the  lower  one.  Do  not  let  them  slip  apart.  During  the  entire  operation  enough 
smoke  is  to  be  used  to  keep  the  bees  running  down  and  through  the  excluder. 

The  queen  Will  be  found  trying  to  pass  through  the  excluder  to  the  lower 
hive  body.  Should  there  be  considerable  loose  nectar  in  the  combs,  brush  the 
bees  from  them  instead  of  shaking.  This  avoids  getting  the  bees  so  daubed  that 
they  will  not  readily  pass  below. 


THE  ANNUAL  BEEKEEPERS  PICNIC  AND  FIELD  DAY 

The  following  report  was  copied  from  the  Allentown  Chronicle  and  News: 

The  Trexler  Apiary  at  Levans  yesterday  was  the  scene  of  the  annual 
picnic  of  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Beekeepers'  Association. 

Honey  producers  from  seventeen  counties  attended  the  affair,  which  was 
marked  by  several  addresses  discussing  apiarism,  and  a  series  of  contests.  The 
beekeepers  came  from  points  as  far  West  as  Altoona,  arriving  m  the  grove 
during  the  late  hours  of  the  morning.  By  noon  there  were  more  than  300  men, 
v/omen  and  children  at  the  picnic  site. 

Various  speakers  discussed  problems  of  the  industry  and  despite  the  fact 
that  colonies  were  greatly  depleted  during  the  severe  winter,  this  year  s  pro- 
duction has  been  a  splendid  one.  Even  at  this  late  date,  all  apiansts  reported, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  nectar  about  and  it  appears  that  the  bees  have  been 
working  over  time  to  produce  the  volume  which  will  be  in  excess  of  last  year. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Anderson,  of  State  College,  President  of  the  State  Beekeeper^' 
Association,  presided  over  a  brief  program  during  which  the  tasks  of  the 
apiarists  were  discussed.  Speakers  were:  G.  S.  Gettle,  of  Trenton,  who  has 
just  returned  from  South  Africa,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  largest  apiary 
on  that  continent;  E.  G.  Carr,  of  Trenton;  R.  S.  Filmer,  New  Brunswick;  Fred- 
erick Hahman,  of  Altoona;  and  D.  C.  Gilham,  of  Hamsburg. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  program  the  visitors,  going  in  groups  of  twenty- 
five  inspected  the  honey-house  on  the  Trexler  apiary.  Later  the  entire  party 
made  a  tour  of  the  game  preserve  and  late  yesterday  afternoon  the  visitors 
departed  for  their  homes  after  having  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  day. 

(The  above  article  was  taken  from  the  Allentown  Chronicle  and  News.  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Dennis  acted  as  reporter  for  the  beekeepers). 


REVIEWS  OF  THE  SEASON 

'ThP  hnrkwheat  vielded  a  rather  short  crop  of  honey  in  Pennsylvania  even 
ihou^  thfblSng  pS  of  the  flowers  was  exceptionally  long  Heavy  rains 
i^H  !lli^H«:  nf^W  w^^^^  few  days  were  the  limiting  factors  in  the 

vremKectar     BecauI^TthTsL^^^^    of  buckwheat  honey,  especially  buck-^ 
uhPnt  romb  honfv  t^^  of  this  product  has  risen  rather  rapidly.    In  the 

wLtem^rt  ^^^^^^  retail  stores  have  increased  the  price  from 

TsectTonffor  $.25X  $.22  a  section,  and  even  then  the  supply  .^ill  not  last 

^^^^TbP^fail  flowers  have  vielded  a  satisfactory  flow  of  nectar  over  most  of  the 
Qf «tJ^  Tn  the  ^uthe^^^^^  Pennsylvania  nectar  is  seldom  gathered  in  the 

KWUr!  Twe'V'e^  tK^s  are  crowding  the  hive  bodies  with  honey  from 


the  white  wild  aster.  Very  Kttle  honey  Is  going  into  the  supers.  This  flow  has 
iVf.^'V"?,  -HTu^I^ing  p«ipr  since  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  robbmg  and 
tees  arTgeAttei^ie  flow  Yrom'this  source  began  rather  late  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  honey  is  still  coming  in  on  October  12th. 

Thpre  has  been  very  little  fall  honey  produced  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Statl  except  in  and  around  Erie  County  where  a  very  heavy  flow  from  golden- 
f^  was  obtained  Some  colonies  produced  over  one  hundred  pounds  of  honey 
frlrtheSden^d.%his  honey  was  gathered  d-ing  Se^ember  and^i«^a  ^oWen- 
vellow  in  color  similar  to  that  produced  from  the  Mangold.  Both  the  noney 
and  the  wax  have  a  light  yellcw  color.  The  goldenrod  honey  produced  in  the 
NorthwesTem  a?ea  of  plnnsWnia  has  a  rather  pleading  flavor  and  is  of  a  finer 
quality  than  that  produced  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 

The  eeneral  trend  of  prices  for  honey  over  the  country  has  been  upwards. 
thP  whoSenrice  being  the  highest  for  some  years.  This,  of  course,  is  due 
la4eTy  to^he^short  crop  harvested  in  the  middle  west.  The  excellent  crop 
ha^eLd  in  the  south  and  eastern  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  have  tended  to 
nri^ent  retail  Prices  from  making  a  proportional  advance.  The  price  of  honey 
fn  Sral  SasKned  and  this  alone  ii  a  ve.y  favorable  situation  considenng 
the  size  of  the  crop  harvested  locally. 


A  CROP  OF  HONEY  STOLEN 

Early  this  fall  thieves  stole  over  700  sections  of  honey  from  Roy  Howell  of 
Monroe  County.  Bee  escapes  had  been  put  under  a  good  many  of  the  supers  so 
the  thief  had  little  trouble  in  getting  away  with  most  of  the  honey.  A  few 
colones  of  bees  were  sulphured  to  prevent  the  bees  from  causing  any  trouble. 


BLAIR  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Frederick  Hahman,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Blair  County  has  harvested  a  fair  crop  of  honey.     In  isolated  instances 

we  have  reports  of  100  lbs.  from  individual  colonies.    The  average  appears  to 

be  from  35  to  60  lbs.,  not  taking  into  consideration,  the  numerous  apianes  of 

iess  than  a  dozen  colonies,  the  owners  of  which  are  pleased  m  harvestmg  a  few 

pounds  per  colony.  ,    „        ^  t*.  i^ 

The  ma'in  crop  produced  is  comb  honey  stored  in  shallow  frames.  It  is 
sold  to  neighbors  and  other  local  trade  at  a  price  yielding  a  good  return,  much 
of  it  at  one  dollar  per  comb.    Sales  are  limited  to  mmor  transactions. 

Comb  honey  in  section  boxes  has  been  produced  under  adverse  conditions. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  bountiful  growth  of  Sweet  Clover,  both  yellow  and 
white,  a  decidedly  small  crop  would  have  resulted. 

White  and  Alsike  clover  plants  early  in  the  spring,  gave  promise  of  yield- 
ing well,  but  the  drought  extending  over  this  country,  burned  up  much  of  the 
nectar  expected  from  that  source.    Rains  came  too  late  to  be  of  material  bene- 

^^'  Yellow  Sweet  Clover  turned  the  tide  at  this  period.  The  abundance  of 
this  plant,  blooming  in  great  profusion,  was  an  entirely  new,  unheard  of  and 
unlocked  for  source  of  supply.  Never  before  had  yellow  sweet  clover  played  any 
part  in  the  nectar  supply  here.  It  grew  all  along  the  roadsides,  in  fields  ot 
uncultivated  land  in  fact  where  ever  one  looked  its  yellow  bloom  greeted  the 
eve  White  sweet  clover  following  closely  after  was  also  a  good  yielder.  The 
result  is,  that  our  honey  has  the  typical  sweet  clover  flavor  and  aroma  hke  that 
produced  in  the  sweet  clover  regions  of  the  west,  entirely  different  from  any 
honey  we  have  ever  produced. 

One  result  of  the  slower  yield  of  nectar  is,  that  considerable  comb  honey  , 
has  been  capped  somewhat    heavier    than    occurs    during    the    rush    of    the 
white  and  alsike  clover  flow,  when  the  cappings  are  thin  and  flakey. 

The  value  of  yellow  sweet  clover  as  a  nectar  producing  source  is  considerably 
underestimated,  particularly  by  comb  honey  producers.    Blooming  at  about  the 


same  time  as  white  and  alsike  clover,  it  keeps  the  fleld  bees  steadily  at  work, 
in  the  sections,  bridging  over  the  minor  breaks  that  occur  in  the  section  of  nec- 
tar of  the  other  clovers. 

If  bees  idle  away  an  afternoon  on  account  of  nectar  being  unavailable,  as 
happens  during  both  white  and  alsike  clover  yields,  the  bees,  when  again 
gathering  the  following  day,  are  somewhat  diffident  about  entering  the  sections 
promptly.  Producers  of  extracted  honey  or  comb  honey  in  shallow  frames,  are 
not  affected  by  such  breaks,  their  surplus  storage  combs  are  more  natural  to  the 
activities  of  the  field  workers. 

This  value  of  yellow  sweet  clover  was  brought  to  my  notice  during  several 
trips  through  the  Cumberland  Valley  of  our  state  where  considerable  quantities 
of  it  are  found. 

It  is  regretful  to  report  that  A.  F.  B.  has  been  found  quite  frequently  in  the 
smaller  apiaries  of  our  county.  The  wide  awake  beekeepers  must  band  to- 
gether to  rid  this  plague  from  their  neighborhood.  They  should  search  out 
sources  to  contamination  and  when  located  should  the  owners  resent  friendly 
appeals  to  remedy  the  evil,  appeal  to  the  State  Inspection  Service,  at  Harris- 
burg.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  State  Inspectors  cannot  ferret  out  the 
source  of  contamination,  that  is  up  to  the  beekeepers  themselves. 

Demand  for  honey  is  not  brisk  here  and  prices  as  a  consequence  are  lower 
than  they  ought  to  be. 


ERIE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  C.  L.  Wright,  Erie 

Following  is  a  resume  of  the  season's  activities  In  Erie  County: 

The  Spring  examination  of  colonies  in  this  section  disclosed  the  most  dis- 
courag'ing  prospects.  The  unusual  Winter  of  1933-34  had  exacted  an  appalling 
loss-estimated  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  colonies  that  survived  were 
generally  in  poor  condition.  Even  well  protected  colonies  had  perished  with 
plenty  of  stores,  apparently  due  to  inability  to  break  cluster  and  move  onto 
fresh  honey.  Package  bees  were  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  to  replace 
Winter  losses  and  to  strengthen  weak  colonies. 

A  good  honey  flow  from  locust  as^sted  in  building  up  colony  strength  for 
the  clover  honey  flow— which  never  materialized.  Erie  County  was  included 
in  the  area  of  extreme  drouth  and  the  clover  blossoms  withered  before  any 
nectar  was  secreted.  The  best  colonies  made  scarcely  more  than  a  living  during 
this  period. 

In  July  there  was  an  unexpected  flow  from  basswood,  which  bloomed  pro- 
fusely    A  surplus  of  from  25  to  35  lbs.  per  colony  was  secured  from  this  source. 

A  large  acreage  of  buckwheat  forecast  a  good  crop  of  dark  honey,  but  ten 
days  of  cool  weather,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  again  brought  disappoint m^it. 
The  delayed  blooming  period  of  buckwheat  extended  into  the  goldenrod  season, 
at  which  time  the  bees  neglected  the  buckwheat  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  a  re- 
sult the  fall  crop  will  be  generally  mixed  from  the  two  sources. 

Favorable  weather  conditions  in  September  brought  an  excellent  flow  from 
goldenrod,  some  apiarists  running  short  of  super  room  to  accommodate  the 
Srop  In  the  better  managed  apiaries,  a  season's  crop  of  100  lb.  average  has 
been  secured. 

Erie  County,  in  conjunction  with  Crawford  and  Forest  Counties  again 
claims  one  of  the  best  beekeepers'  outings  in  the  East.  About  250  beekeepers 
and  the^  fami  ies  attended  the  annual  outing  at  Canadohta  Lake  near  Union 
City,  on  August  10th.  Prof.  E.  J.  Anderson,  in  charge,  supported  by  Messre. 
H  H  Root  of  Medina  O  J.  B.  HoUopeter,  of  Rockton,  Pa.,  Omn  AUio,  of  Tion- 
^st?  and  ReJ.  E  G  Hefb^l  of  Erie,  afforded  an  interesting  and  varied  program. 

Beekeeners  of  Erie  County  mourn  the  untimely  passing  of  Rev  M.  G.  Hep-  ^ 
ner  CslR.(rf  St.  Marys  College,  North  East,  Pa.,  to  whom  Is  principally  due 
the'  credit  for  organized  beekeeping  activities  in  this  section. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Charles  P.  Koser,  Norristown,  Pa, 

The  Fall  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  Beekeepers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  East  NorTiton  Hall  on  Saturday,  Sept.  15th.  About  20  members  and 
mends  were  present.  Before  the  business  meeting  was  started  the  members 
visSed  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Sylvester  H.  Swartley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  high- 
wlVand  considerable  time  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  well-kept  apiary.  At 
the  business  meeting  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  wa^  ""S^^'-^H  ^Jj.'^'^f  ptv  n5 
balance  in  the  treasury.  Election  of  officers  resulted:  President  T.  Rm,  of 
Trooper;  Vice-Pres.,  Sylvester  H.  Swartley,  Nomstown,  R.  D.  2;  Charles  F. 
Hoser,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Norristown,  R.  D.  4. 

Our  new  President  outlined  several  plans  for  increasing  the  active  member- 
ship,  and  no  doubt  these  will  be  put  into  effect  in  1935.  After  the  refreshments 
were  served,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Reports  from  all  sections  indicated  a  much  greater  than  average  yield  of 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey  of  very  light  color,  heavy  and  greatly  inclined 
to  crystallize  very  quickly. 

Reports  of  yields:  300  lbs.  from  4  colonies:  450  lbs.  from  8  hives;  1200  lbs. 
from  25  hives;  900  lbs.  from  14  hives  and  8  increase;  600  sections  from  4  colonies 
(spring  count) ;  700  lbs.  from  15  colonies;  110  lbs.  from  2  colonies. 


GARDEN  SPOT  NEWS 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  1934 
By  W.  O.  Hershey,  Lancaster 

While  nosing  around  the  home  yard  in  the  latter  part  of  March  on  a  warm 
sunshinv  dav  I  todk  a  peep  in  a  row  of  seven  hives.  I  found  all  dead  but  two. 
From  this  condition  I  became  aware  that  if  I  wanted  to  stay  in  the  bee  business 
something  had  to  be  done.  I  had  intended  to  make  honey  production  my  mam 
business  So  I  went  to  the  honey  house  and  got  frames  of  honey  that  I  earned 
over  for  this  purpose  and  started  to  go  over  the  entire  yard,  and,  added  a  comb 
wherever  I  thought  they  might  be  short.  Fortunately,  the  first  row  that  I 
looked  at  was  the  worst  in  the  yard. 

When  feeding  was  completed  in  the  home  yard  I  started  for  the  out  yards 
with  five-pound  pails  of  heavy  syrup  and  combs  of  honey.  Most  of  these  bees 
were  alive  but  short  of  stores  so  I  added  a  comb  here  and  there  and  gave  some 
five  pounds  of  syrup,  thus  I  kept  on  feeding  sometimes  in  the  snow  and  some- 
times in  the  rain. 

When  the  soft  maple  came  we  had  a  cold  spell  which  stopped  our  first 
source  of  pollen  and  nectar  so  that  I  had  to  continue  feeding  two  or  three  weeks 
longer.  These  conditions  are  those  found  in  the  limestone  area  where  there  is 
no  fall  fiow  and  not  much  spring  fiow. 

The  yards  located  in  the  area  where  there  was  a  fall  fiow  were  just  the 
opposite  from  the  ones  I  described.  I  bought  a  yard  of  38  colonies  about  eight 
miles  distant.    This  yard  wintered  with  a  loss  of  but  2  colonies. 

Taking  it  all  and  all  the  loss  was  about  16  per  cent,  on  300  colonies.  A 
pretty  heavy  loss  but  not  so  heavy  comparing  it  to  some  reports  In  the  county. 
Some  report  a  total  loss. 

As  the  season  progressed  things  began  to  look  better.  Fruit  bloom  came  along 
v/ith  dandelion,  and  the  bees  built  up  very  rapidly.  About  May  26  I  saw  some 
alsike  clover,  several  days  later  locust  was  in  full  bloom  and  the  bees  went  to 
work  in  earnest.  Then  about  June  1  poplar  broke  into  bloom.  What  a  mass  of 
bloom  there  was  to  work  on.  Evidently  the  bees  used  good  judgment  and  did 
not  gather  much  from  the  poplar  which  'is  not  desirable  in  the  white  honey. 
The  flow  continued  up  till  the  12th  of  June  when  everything  seemed  to  be  over, 
so  we  stopped  nailing  frames  and  putting  in  foundation.  Then  there  came  sev- 
eral rain  storms  and  we  got  quite  a  bit  of  rain  and  nectar  began  to  come  in 
again.    By  this  time  most  of  the  supers  were  on  the  hives  and  mostly  full,  in- 
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eluding  the  empty  hives  that  were  left  for  stray  swarms.  About  250  hives 
needed  room,  something  had  to  be  done  so  we  started  nailing  frames  and  put- 
ting in  foundation.  This  being  exhausted  we  had  to  start  the  extractor  going. 
This  flow  continued  up  into  July,  then  tapered  off  till  July  14.  At  this  time 
we  have  19  yards  piled  from  1  to  4  supers  high  filled  with  nice  white  locust 
and  clover  honey.    That  is  hard  to  beat. 

Now  we  have  another  difficulty.  We  are  out  of  cans.  With  no  crop  last 
year  and  not  much  work  funds  are  rather  low.  We  have  sold  several  lots  of 
honey,  however,  and  now  have  the  situation  well  in  hand.  The  demand  for 
honey  is  at  an  advanced  price.    Conditions  look  very  good  for  next  year. 

At  this  writing,  October  1st,  we  have  a  nice  aster  fiow,  making  conditions 
ideal  for  requeening. 

THE  BEEKEEPERS  PICNIC  IN  YORK  COUNTY 

Rain  interferred  with  the  picnic  in  Southcentral  Pennsylvania  for  the  second 
time  in  the  past  two  years.  Rain  fell  continuously  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  1:00  P. 
M.  Even  so  there  were  sixty  beekeepers  present.  Those  in  charge  of  the  picnic 
left  the  grove  and  found  a  large  bam  nearby  which  served  very  nicely  as  a  picnic 
ground.  The  fioor  was  cleared  and  seats  improvised  so  that  the  published  pro- 
gram could  be  followed. 

The  demonstrations  were  conducted,  the  talks  given  and  the  games  played 
in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather.    Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  the  program. 

Enos  H.  Hess,  of  Grantham,  led  the  discussion  in  the  afternoon.  The 
smoker  contest  attracted  considerable  interest  as  It  always  does  at  a  meeting 
of  this  kind.  Over  $20.00  worth  of  prizes  were  donated  by  the  bee  supply  dealers 
and  queen  breeders  for  this  particular  picnic. 


ANOTHER  SERVE-YOUR-SELF  MARKET 

Walter  Doud,  of  Mansfield,  has  built  a  small  honey  stand  in  front  of  his 
home.  His  home  is  located  just  a  short  distance  from  Mansfield  on  the  main 
highway  leading  north.  In  the  stand  are  various  sizes  of  honey  containers  with 
the  prices  market  on  each.  A  sign  says,  "TAKE  THE  HONEY  AND  LEAVE 
THE  MONEY."  Several  dollars  worth  of  honey  are  sold  from  this  stand  on 
the  better  days.  The  only  attention  given  the  stand  is  to  fill  the  shelves  and 
take  away  the  money  that  is  left.  Mr.  Doud  believes  the  public  is  honest  since 
he  like  Harry  Beaver,  has  not  lost  any  money  or  honey  up  to  the  present  time. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE  U.   S.  D.  A. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

PITTSBURGH:  120  cases  Mich,  comb  and  2,500  lbs.  Mich,  extracted  arrived. 
Supplies  rather  light.    Demand  slow,  market  about  steady. 

COMB:  Sales  to  retailers^MICHIGAN,  White  Clover  No.  1,  cellophane- 
wrapped  $3. 25-$3. 50.  mostly  $3.50.  n,,Tr.XTT/-ATM 

EXTRACTED-  Brokers  sales  to  retailers  and  confectioners— MICHIGAN, 
Whife  Clover  9  1^^^  to  10c,  Light  Amber  9  to  9  l-4c,  Dark  Amber  7-8c;  White 
Clover,  16-oz.  jars  $1.60-$1.75,  14-oz.  jars  $1.50-$1.60  per  doz. 

PHILADELPHIA:     Arrivals,  extracted  6,000  lbs.  111.,  600  lbs.  Ohio,  600  lbs. 

N.  Y. 

COMB:     Practically  no  supplies;  no  sales  reported. 

EXTRACTED :    Supplies  moderate,    demand  moderate  ma^^^^^  ^"^XyevSc 
to  confectioners,   bakers  and  manufacturers-NEW  YORK,  Light   Amber  8c 
MICHIGAN,  Sweet  Clover  $5.50-$6.00;  5-lb   cans   ILLINOIS,  ^^^^j,^^^^^^^^^ 
oz.  jars  $1.75  per  dozen,  White  and  Sweet  Clover  9  l-2c  per  lb.    PUERTO  RICO, 
Light  Amber  85c  per  gallon. 

BEESWAX;     No  arrivals.    Sales  by  recdvers-CALIFORNIA,  26c. 


NATIONAL  HONEY   COOKERY  CONTEST 

Sponsored  by  American  Honey  Institute  in  connection  witti  the  annual  con- 
vpnfion  to  be  held  at  Valdosta,  Georgia,  December  17,  18,  19,  1934. 
""^  Plea^  ^te  that  there  are  a  few  openings  for  donors  who  wish  to  offer  pnzes 
Amer  can  Honey  Institute  will  be  glad  to  accept  offers  for  prizes  up  to  October 
infh  At  that  time  15  000  rules  and  list  of  prizes  will  be  punted  and  sent  to 
^'^me  DemonLrr^^^  and  Key  People  in  e-ry  state^^^^^^^^ 

redistribute  the  contest  rules  to  home-makers  m  their  locality.    All  beekeeping 
journTls  and  many  of  the  farm  publications  will  carry  announcements  of  the 

The  judges  will  be  announced  in  the  printed  rules. 

RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST 
1     All  entries  must  reach  Valdosta,  Georgia,  by  midnight  of  December  14. 
Address  entries  to:    Mrs.  Margaret  Brand,  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Valdost^  GeOTgm.^^  must  be  well  labeled,  have  recipe  attached,  include  two  or 
three  ounce  sample  of  the  honey  used,  and  the  label  from  the  original  honey 

purchase. 

3.    The  contest  Is  open  to  everyone. 

4     Products  may  be  entered  in  Classes  A,  B  or  C. 

CLASS  A— Entries  in  this  class  must  use  ALL  HONEY  as  source  of  sweet- 
ening.   CAKE— The  Best  Fruit  Cake.    COOKIES— The  Best  Cookie. 

CLASS  B— Entries  in  this  class  must  use  50  per  cent,  honey  as  source  of 

sweetening     CAKE— The  Best  Chocolate  Cake.     COOKIES-The  Best  Cookie. 

CLASS  C— Entries  in  this  class  must  show  the  most  unusual  use  of  honey 

(not  limited  to  food  products). 

PRIZES 
Thirteen  or  more  money  prizes  ranging  from  $20.00  down  to  $5.00  will  be 
offered.    Other  prizes  also  are  listed. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver 

A  summing  up  of  the  season  of  1934  is  about  as  follows:  early  in  March 
wondering  if  we  will  have  any  bees  left.  April  and  May,  unpacked  bees  and 
found  16  per  cent,  dead,  some  weak,  some  queenless  but  on  the  whole  bees  in 
good  condition,  twenty-five  per  cent,  full  of  brood  and  bees  two  story  hives. 
June  prospects  good  for  clover  honey.  July,  no  clover  honey  but  good  basswood 
prospects.  August  finished  extracting  bumper  crop  of  basswood,  and  buck- 
wheat prospects  good.  September  buckwheat  honey  crop  fairly  good  with  some 
goldenrod.  October  hives  unusually  heavy  with  honey.  Picking  apples,  will 
soon  begin  packing  bees  in  quadruple  cases  and  then  bee   worries  over  till 

spring.  ,    ,  ,  _     ,. 

I  have  been  reading  the  news  itms  for  this  issue  and  do  you  know  I  often 
think  we  get  more  honey  than  we  deserve.  Take  W.  O.  Hershey,  for  instance, 
nailing  frames  and  putting  in  foundation  when  the  bees  were  needing  the  room. 
Oh,  yes  I  will  own  up  too.  I  had  one  apiary  where  we  had  plenty  of  supers  of 
combs  in  the  honey  house  and  thought  we  had  plenty  on  the  hives,  and  then 
the  basswood  flowed  as  only  basswood  can  for  a  week  and  lo  the  hives  all  full 
and  a  ton  of  honey  lost  for  want  of  room  that  sat  idle  in  the  honey  house.  But 
you  bet  they  did  not  lack  room  for  the  buckwheat  flow. 

I  think  we  have  A.  F.  B.  situation  pretty  well  in  hand.  The  yards  we  shook 
last  year  were  all  clean  except  one  and  that  evidently  had  some  assistance  from 
outside,  as  there  were  eight  relapses  at  that  one  yard. 

Honey  is  moving  rather  better  than  usual  With  a  small  advance  in  price. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  many  small  beekeepers  that  do  not  know  that  the 
crop  as  a  whole  is  way  below  normal,  and  are  selling  at  the  ruinous  prices  of 
two  years  ago. 

A  correction:  In  the  July  issue  of  this  paper,  there  is  an  error  in  the  age 
as  given  for  Mr.  R.  D.  Horton,  as  eighty  years,  which  should  have  read  eighty- 
eight.    He  was  born  in  1847. 
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THE  FARM  SHOW 

Final  arrangements  should  be  made  in  preparing  the  exhibits  for  the  Farm 
Show  and  all  entry  blanks  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the  Show 
by  Friday,  January  i8th. 

Those  who  wish  to  reserve  rooms  at  Harrisburg  may  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
H.  B.  Kirk,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Keil,  informs  me 
that  Mr.  Kirk  can*  make  a  limited  number  of  reservations. 

The  beekeeper  '.Banquet"  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening  at  7:00  P.  M. 
sharp.  Tlie  banquet  hall  is  on  the  second  floor  of  Jackson's  Domestic  Science 
Kitchen  at  206  Walnut  Street,  near  the  Post  Office.    The  menu  is  as  follows: 

Fruit  Cup  Tomato  Bouillon 

Celery  and  Olives 
Baked  Ham  with  Sauce 
Peas,  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes,  Bread,  Butter 

Pie  Ala  mode 
Mints  Nuts 

After  the  banquet  there  will  be  a  program  of  music  and  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture entitled,  "Beekeeping  in  the  South."  The  beekeepers  may  use  the  banquet 
room  as  late  as  they  wish.  The  price  of  the  banquet  is  $1.00  a  plate.  This  seems 
to  be  fairly  reasonable,  considering  the  menu  and  the  extra  help  required  in 
serving  the  group.  The  price  of  the  banquet,  of  course,  depends  largely  on 
the  menu  requested. 

There  is  also  an  attractive  program  during  both  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
The  principal  speaker,  Allen  Latham,  being  a  beekeeper  of  national  reputa- 
tion. 

The  program  for  the  Farm  Show  is  printed  below  because  of  a  few  last 
minute  changes  that  had  to  be  made. 

PENNSYLVANIA   STATE   BEEKEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION 
Room  D,  Farm  Show  Building,  January  23-24,  1935 

Wednesday  Morning  at  10:00 

Meeting  Called  to  Order  by  the  President— Edwin  J.  Anderson,  State  College,  Pa. 
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Address  of  Welcome— R.  H.  Bell,  Director,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

The  Benents  Derived  from  Beekeepers  Meetings— J.  S.  Fleck,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bee  Disease  Eradication— Chas.  A.  Reese,  In  Charge  of  Apiary  Inspection, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

The  American  Honey  Institute— Charles  A.  Reese,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurers'  Report— A.  T.  Keil,  Mars,  Pa. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  at  1:30 

Election  of  Officers 

Report  of  Apiary  Inspection  in  Pennsylvania— H.  B.  Kirk,  Entomologist,  In 
Charge  of  Apiary  Inspection,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Beekeeping  in  the  South — ^Edwin  J.  Anderson,  Extension  Apiarist,  State  College, 
Penna. 

Demonstration  on  F\imigating  Comb  Honey  for  Wax  Moth — ^A.  T.  Keil,  Apiar- 
ist, Treesdale  Farms,  Mars,  Pa. 

Rearing  Queens  to  Suit  the  Customer — ^AUen  Latham,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 

The  Inspectors  Side  of  Apiary  Inspection — John  H.  Hess,  Grantham,  Pa. 

Wednesday  Evening  at  7:00 

Beekeepers'  Banquet — Jackson's  Domestic  Science  Kitchen,  206  Walnut  St., 
Second  Floor 

Interesting  Experiences — Allen  Latham,  Norwichtown,  Conn.,  Chas.  A.  Reese, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Thursday  Morning  at  9:30 

Marketing  Honey  in  Pennsylvania — ^Edwin  J.  Anderson,  State  College,  Pa. 

Bees  for  Pollination — ^Enos  H.  Hess,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Swarm  Control — ^AUen  Latham,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 

Foulbrood  and  Commercial  Beekeeping — Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

Beekeeping  in  the  Past — ^Frederick  Hahman,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Thursday  Aftemoan  at  1:30 

Grades  and  Grading  Honey — Charles  A.  Reese,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Carbolic  Acid  for  Removing  Supers — Enos  H.  Hess,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Marketing  Comb  Honey — Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

General  Discussions  of  Present  Day  Problems 

Reports  of  Committees 

Business  Session — Payment  of  Dues,  Etc. 


DEATH  HAS  TAKEN  ANOTHER  OF  OUR  LEADERS 

The  beekeepers  of  Pennsylvania  have  lost  another  leader  during  the  past 
year.  Early  in  November,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Greene,  the  former  Secretary  of  our 
Association,  was  taken  from  our  midst.  Mr.  Greene  had  served  as  Bee  In- 
spector for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years  and  through  his  activi- 
ties in  this  field  had  become  well  known  and  well  liked  by  many  of  our  honey, 
producers.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  the  activities  of  our  leaders  must 
come  to  an  end  as  have  those  of  Mr.  Greene.  The  beekeepers  of  the  State 
certainly  grieve  this  loss  and  wish  to  extend  their  sympathies  to  those  who 
had  been  closely  associated  with  him,  and  feel  his  loss  most  keenly. 


The  following  are  the  changes  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  discussed 
by  the  executive  committee  and  thought  to  be  worth  presenting  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  for  consideration  at  the  next  annual  meeting: 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE   IV. 


I.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Beekeepers'  Association;  The  Official  Organ  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  known  as  "The  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper." 

Section  3.  The  members  of  any  local  or  county  beekeepers 
association  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  may  become  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers  Association  by  payment 
of  fifty  cents  ($.50)  dues  per  year  providing  all  paid-up  mem- 
bers of  the  local  association  become  members  of  the  State 
Association,  and  the  paid-up  members  are  at  least  ten  in 
number.  The  dues  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  State  Association  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  local 
Association. 


ARTICLE  VIII.  This  constitution  and  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority 

vote  at  any  Regular  Meeting,  providing  thirty  day  notice  of 
the  proposed  change  shall  have  been  given  each  member.  The 
columns  of  the  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper  shall  be  deemed  legal 
notice. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


ARTICLE 


I. 


f  •  • 


Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  shall 
have  general  supervision,  but  the  Secretary -Treasurer  when 
duly  qualified,  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  Fimd,  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall  qualify  by  giving  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee surety  for  the  amount  of  the  Permanent  Accumulative 
Fund  and  other  monies  to  be  turned  over  by  the  retiring 
Secretary-Treasurer.  This  surety  to  be  kept  in  force  until 
newly  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  qualifies. 
Section  3.  Only  the  annual  income  from  the  Permanent  Ac- 
cumulative Fund  shall  be  available  for  annual  expenses.  When 
the  treasurer's  balance  exceeds  $200.00,  the  Association  may 
at  its  discretion  deposit  any  portion  of  this  amount  to  the 
Permanent  Accumulative  Fund. 

The  sentence  in  parenthesis  in  Section  1,  Article  1  of  the 
By-Laws  was  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  some  years  ago  but 
had  not  been  included  in  any  written  form  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  shall 
consist  of  the  Elective  Officers  of  the  Association,  the  Past 
Presidents  and  one  representative  from  each  affiliated  As- 
sociation.   A  quorum  shall  consist  of  five  (5)   members. 


A  WORD  FROM  OUR  SECRETARY 

Sales  of  Extracted  Honey  have  been  very  good  in  this  section,  no  doubt 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  about  15,000  circulars  were  handed  out  at  Allegheny 
County  Fair  and  Grange -Treesdale  Farm  Fair.  The  circulars  contamed  Honey 
Recipes"  and  were  the  blue  folders  "Honey  Helpings"  which  contam  about 
sixteen  recipes  with  a  notice  that  if  more  recipes  are  desired,  to  send  ten  cents 
to  American  Honey  Institute,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  receive  an  additional 
200  recipes. 

A  Pittsburgh  Daily  Newspaper  pays  $1.00  for  each  recipe  that  it  figures  is 
worthy  of  printing,  and  a  large  number  of  these  mention  honey;  thus  it  can 


readily  be  understood  why  extracted  honey  is  becoming  more  popular  every 
year. 

Comb  Honey  retails  at  about  25c  for  Fancy,  and  18c-20c  for  No.  1,  yet  sales 
are  very  slow,  and  dropping  off. 

The  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  held  a  meeting  of 
the  Section  in  Apiculture  December  27th  at  7:00  o'clock  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  A.  T.  Keil  and  others  spoke.  This  meeting  was 
of  interest  to  the  larger  beekeepers,  commercial  and  scientific. 

****** ****Qiganings  in  Bee  Culture  and  American  Bee  Journal  now  are  50c  a 
year  each  to  members  of  our  Association,  when  sent  through  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Tell  your  beekeeper  friends  the  benefit  of  belonging  to  our  Associa- 
tion and  get  them  to  join.  For  $2.00  they  can  get  the  two  Bee  Monthlies  and 
also  be  a  member  of  the  State  Association,  just  the  price  of  the  two  magazmes 
when  subscription  is  sent  to  the  Publishers.*********** 

The  July  1934  "Penna.  Beekeeper"  mentioned  a  few  changes  to  our  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws,  which  will  be  voted  on  at  our  meeting  at  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  January  21-25,  1935,  Beekeepers  Meeting 
Wednesday,  January  23d  and  Thursday,  January  24th,  with  a  banquet  scheduled 
for  Wednesday  night. 

These  few  changes  the  Executive  Committee  decided  to  submit  to  the 
members  present  at  our  Annual  Meeting  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  They 
are  offered  with  the  idea  in  mind  to  better  the  Association,  and  build  up  the 
membership. 

The  proposed  changes  do  not  allow  any  of  the  Accumulated  Savings,  bonds 
or  savings  account  to  be  spent  for  any  purpose  whatever,  but  the  interest  can 
be  used  for  any  purpose  the  members  may  see  fit. 

There  is  some  question  about  giving  twice  the  amount  of  Surety  for  the 
money  in  hands  of  Secretary-Treasurer.  Double  surety  may  be  necessary  when 
real  estate,  or  stocks  and  bonds  are  concerned,  but  when  a  Surety  Company 
makes  bond  for  $2500,  that  is  all  that  can  be  collected  from  them,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  up  to  that  amount  if  the  Secretary-Treasurer  skips  with 
the  full  amount.  Why  load  the  Association  with  $5,000  Surety  and  pay  about 
$12.50  when  half  that  expense  would  cover  all  monies?  The  Surety  Company 
where  we  have  our  present  coverage  advise  that  twice  the  amount  is  uncalled 
for. 

There  should  be  a  closer  relationship  between  Local  or  County  Associa- 
tions and  the  State  Association.  We  want  and  need  the  County  Associations. 
A  large  number  of  County  Associations  have  quit  working,  others  are  just  alive 
and  a  few  are  flourishing.  If,  by  allowing  members  of  County  Associations  to 
be  members  of  the  State  Association  by  paying  50c,  each  member  when  there 
are  10  or  more  members,  should  pep  up  the  County  Associations  and  the  State 
Association  can  th3reby  get  500  or  600  members,  we  will  be  much  better  off. 
This  will  also  help  to  get  advertising  for  the  publication.  We  have  to  send 
cut  about  that  many  copies  anyway,  so  there  would  be  no  more  expense  from 
that  source.  In  fact,  if  we  can  get  600  members  by  only  charging  50c,  we  will 
be  far  ahead  of  what  we  are  right  now.    Think  this  over. 

The  balance  of  changes  proposed  are  without  question  necessary,  so  will 
not  mention  them  here. 

Looking  forward  to  meeting  old  friends  at  Harrisburg,  and  urging  all 
beekeepers  to  send  a  display  to  the  Farm  Show,  and  regretting  the  deaths  of 
our  two  leading  "Bee  Men,"  I  am 

A.  T.  Keil,  Sec'y-Treas. 
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COLONIES  ARE  SHORT  OF  BEES  AND  HONEY 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  writer  the  bees  of  Pennsylvania  have 
gone  into  winter  quarters  short  in  both  bees  and  honey.  This  condition  has 
been  observed  in  neighboring  States  as  well.  The  cause  has  been  attributed  to 
the  large  number  of  swarms  that  were  hived  during  the  past  season  to  fill 
hives  made  empty  through  the  heavy  losses  last  winter.  These  new  swarms 
and  the  old  colonies  both  had  to  build  up  again  for  winter.  The  fall  honey 
flow  was  below  normal  so  that  colonies  did  not  have  favorable  conditions  either 
for  the  rearing  of  brood  or  for  the  storing  of  honey. 

With  this  condition  prevalent  over  a  large  part  of  the  State  heavy  losses 
may  be  anticipated  where  bees  were  not  given  the  proper  attention  last  fall. 

All  beekeepers  should  examine  their  colonies  during  the  first  warm  weather 
of  March  or  even  February  and  if  the  bees  are  dangerously  short  of  food  make 
an  effort  to  feed  them.  The  bees  can  be  fed  successfully  at  any  time  when  the 
temperature  is  above  57  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  feeding  to  be  done  with  a 
friction  top  pail  inverted  over  the  opening  of  the  inner  cover.  Sugar  syrup 
for  early  feeding  should  be  made  fairly  thick  using  about  1  1-2  to  2  parts  of 
sugar  by  measure  to  one  of  water.  The  syrup  to  be  given  to  the  bees  while  it 
is  still  luke  warm.  The  sugar  should  be  thoroughly  dissolved  before  the  syrup 
is  poured  into  the  feeders. 

Package  bees  are  being  used  with  considerable  success  to  build  up  weak 
colonies  in  spring.  They  are  purchased  in  two  pound  packages  during  the  last 
of  March  or  early  April.    One  pound  of  bees  is  given  to  each  weak  colony. 

The  method  of  introduction  is  as  follows:  Place  one  layer  of  newspaper 
ever  the  top  of  the  frames  of  the  weak  colony  and  punch  a  few  small  holos 
with  a  match  through  the  paper.  Place  an  empty  super  on  the  newspaper  and 
a  frame  of  honey,  or  two  or  three  sections  of  honey  in  the  super  to  serve  as  food. 
Open  the  package  and  shake  out  quickly  on  the  newspaper  and  over  the  frame  or 
sections  of  honey  about  one-half  of  the  bees  from  the  package,  then  put  the 
lid  on  the  super  so  the  bees  can  not  fly  out.  The  procedure  for  the  second  hive 
is  the  same  except  that  the  package  containing  the  other  half  of  the  bees  may 
be  placed  in  the  super,  and  the  bees  left  to  crawl  out  of  the  package  to  the 
honey  themselves.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  bees  are  restless  in  the 
package  they  should  be  sprinkled  with  cold  water  before  the  first  half  are 
shaken  out,  otherwise  they  will  fly  out  of  the  empty  super  before  the  lid  can 
be  put  on. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  the  bees  will  be  through  the  paper  and  the  paper 
and  super  should  be  removed. 

A  pound  of  young  bees  from  the  south  put  into  the  hive  in  this  way  help 
a  great  deal  to  build  up  the  weak  colony  since  these  young  bees  are  good  nurse 
bees  and  are  the  type  that  are  needed  in  spring.  The  weak  colony  must  of 
course  be  headed  by  a  good  queen,  otherwise  the  investment  in  package  bees 
will  be  lost. 


BEESWAX— ITS   USES  AND  PROPERTIES 

Article  6  Refining,  Bleaching  and  Adulteration 

The  natural  color  of  beeswax  varies  from  light  yellow  to  brown.  For  most 
commercial  purposes  the  color  of  the  wax  is  not  an  i^^P^^ant  factor.  How- 
ever, certain  manufacturers  demand  a  white  or  nearly  colorless  waJL  Such 
for  instance  are  the  manufacturers  of  face  creams  ^,"^^,^^^^,^"1/^^^ .  ^^' 
section  foundation  and  some  types  of  candles,  a  very  hght  colored  wax  is  de- 
sired. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  often  used  for  bleaching.    One  pint  of  the  acid  is  used 


to  the  ton  of  wax.  A  wooden  vat  containing  small  chips  of  beeswax  and  water 
is  heated  by  steam  pipes  until  the  wax  becomes  liquid,  the  acid  is  then  added 
J  xv-^  „^4.i«^  «^;v4-«i«<fi  ic  o£yifof«H  U\r  fVio  ctoom  nrpRRiire      T^T*  mixturp  is  then 

covered  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  the  wax  hardens.  The  wax  remains 
on  the  top  and  is  considerably  lighter  in  color.  Any  residue  clinging  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wax  is  scraped  off. 

Tartar  and  borax  have  been  used  for  bleaching,  50  parts  of  water,  50  parts 
of  beeswax,  1  part  of  refined  tartar  and  1-2  part  of  borax  being  used.  Chlorine 
also  has  been  used  for  bleaching  beeswax,  but  it  has  been  found  that  some 
of  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  wax  and  can  not  be  removed.  The  wax  thus 
treated^  is  not  satisfactory  for  many  commercial  uses  so  that  this  type  of 
bleaching  has  been  abandoned. 

The  other  forms  mentioned  above  of  bleaching  where  chemicals  are  used 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory  since  the  wax  is  changed  to  some  extent  or  in- 
corporates some  of  the  chemicals. 

Bleaching  wax  by  means  of  light  is  one  of  the  older  and  most  successful 
processes.  The  wax  is  run  into  thin  sheets  in  large  containers  and  is  exposed 
to  the  sunlight  until  the  wax  becomes  white  or  nearly  colorless.  It  is  then 
melted  and  placed  in  small  containers  to  form  cakes  about  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  1-4  inch  thick.  The  bleaching  by  means  of  Ught  however  is 
rather  slow  and  depends  upon  favorable  weather  and  sunshine. 

When  beeswax  is  bleached  or  stored  or  heated  in  iron  or  copper  containers 
the  wax  is  colored  to  some  extent.  The  iron  causes  the  wax  to  turn  brown  and 
the  copper  leaves  a  greenish  tint  in  the  wax.  For  this  reason  iron  or  copper 
containers  are  not  satisfactory  for  the  storing  or  processing  of  beeswax.  Wooden, 
porcelain  lined  or  tinned  copper  containers  are  to  be  preferred. 

A  new  process  is  now  in  use  for  the  refining  of  beeswax  but  little  is  known 
of  this  process  except  by  those  using  it. 

Refined  beeswax  becomes  somewhat  harder  and  has  a  higher  melting  point 
than  the  unrefined  product.  The  melting  point  may  be  increased  from  140 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  156  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  a  result  of  refining. 

Beeswax  because  of  its  relatively  high  price  is  often  adulterated  with  other 
waxes,  fats,  or  resins  to  form  substitutes.  Some  of  the  waxes  used  and  their 
melting  points  are  as  follows: 

Chinese  insect  wax— 177.8  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
Japan  wax — 107  to  100  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
Myrtle  wax — 161  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
Carnauba  wax — 185  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
Ceresin — 185  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
Parafine — 100  to  176  Degrees  Fahrenheit 
Tallow — 122  Degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Some  of  the  waxes  with  higher  melting  points  are  used  with  beeswax  to 
make  polishes  where  the  beeswax  alone  would  be  too  soft,  carnauba  wax  is  one 
of  them. 

The  purity  of  beeswax  may  be  determined  by  comparisons  for  melting  point, 
specific  gravity,  and  by  chewing  some  pure  beeswax  and  comparing  it  with  the 
suspected  sample.  The  adulterated  product  generally  is  somewhat  sticky  as 
compared  to  the  brittle  texture  of  the  beeswax. 

If  two  samples  of  the  wax  are  melted  in  hot  water  an  adulterated  sample 
will  often  leave  the  water  cloudy.  Or  if  a  small  piece  of  the  suspended  wax 
is  heated  carefully  in  spirits  of  turpentine  an  adulterated  sample  will  leave  the 
hot  solution  cloudy  or  it  may  leave  a  precipitate.  Pure  beeswax  dissolves  en- 
tirely in  the  turpentine. 
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Chemical  analysis  may  be  made  of  the  sample  in  question  but  this  is  diffi- 
cult and  takes  considerable  time. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  4-H  CLUB  ROUND-UP 

This  short  account  of  the  round-up  was  written  at  the  request  of  E.  G. 
ComweU,  of  Mansfield,  who  attended  the  meeting. 

The  4H  Club  round-ups  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  season's  work  and  are 
a  presentation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  boys  and  girls  during  the  year. 
At  the  round-up  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  are  shown  and  judged  and 
prizes  awarded  to  the  ones  with  the  highest  rating.  Record  books  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  year's  expenses  are  completed  and  a  summary  made  of  the  ex- 
penses to  show  the  actual  profit  or  loss  for  the  year,  the  production  per  colony 
and  the  actual  cost  per  pound  for  producing  the  honey. 

The  round-up  for  the  4H  Club  in  Tioga  County  was  held  in  the  Grange 
Hall  at  Nauvoo.  There  are  sixteen  (16)  members  in  this  particular  club.  They 
showed  thirty-nine  (39)  exhibits  of  honey  and  beeswax  at  the  round-up  and 
gave  the  judges  a  much  bigger  job  than  they  had  expected.  The  judges  were 
Mr.  E.  G.  Cornwell  and  Walter  Doud,  both  of  Mansfield. 

The  program  was  composed  of  music  and  educational  talks.  The  music 
and  entertainment  for  the  evening  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  schools. 

Mr.  ComweU  discussed  packing  and  marketing  of  honey  and  Mr.  Doud 
the  production  of  honey  in  out  apiaries. 

There  were  102  people  present.  The  last  part  of  the  evening's  program 
was  the  serving  of  ice  cream  to  this  large  group.  The  ice  cream  was  made 
by  the  parents  of  the  club  members. 


BLAIR  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Frederick  Hahman 

Having  provided  for  our  bees,  all  the  needed  care,  to  enable  them  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  elements,  we  can  feel  contented  in  mind,  that  no  matter  how 
the  winter  may  storm,  they  are  housed  safe  and  sound.  Such  feeling  gives  much 
satisfaction  to  turn  to  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  expected  honey  year  m 
prospect. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  over  old  equipment  to  make  needed  repairs.  To  add 
Eome  labor  saving  new  equipment.  To  get  the  supers  ready  for  the  expected 
crop,  also  to  order  hives,  etc.  if  an  increase  of  the  apiary  is  in  contemplation 
and  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  bee  lore,  by  reading  over  the  Bee  Journals  of 
the  past  year,  not  forgetting  to  take  a  look  through  the  text  books,  for  we  do 
not  know  it  all.  It  is  surprising  how  we  will  be  reminded  of  the  little  items  that 
we  had  intended  to  try  out,  but  had  quite  overlooked  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  past  season. 

The  beginner  especially  should  study  some  good  text  book.  If  not  available, 
one  can  apply  to  the  Bee  Culture  Laboratory  at  Washington  for  some  of  the 
many  Bulletins  of  Bee  Culture,  that  are  sent  out  free  of  any  charge.  Also  a 
list  of  those  bulletins  that  can  be  obtained  for  a  price  of  five  or  ten  cents  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  All  of  these  bulletins  are  up-to-date,  and 
an  invaluable  guide,  not  alone,  for  the  tyro,  but  frequently  for  older  beekeepers 
as  well. 


It  is  remarkable  how  many  simple  and  often  foolish  questions  appear  in 
the  Question  Box  of  our  Bee  Journals,  that  need  never  be  propounded,  if  the 
questioner  had  done  some  reading  in  the  text  books,  during  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

Let  us  resolve  that  in  the  New  Year  we  will  endeavor  to  be  better  beekeep- 
ers than  we  have  been  in  the  past,  also  to  remember  to  make  a  contribution, 
however  meagre,  to  the  American  Honey  Institute,  which  is  doing  such  fine 
v^ork  for  us. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  A.  C.  Trainer 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  article  by  H.  B.  Kirk  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Penn  Beekeeper.  Mr.  Kirk  has  made  real  progress  in  reducing 
the  number  of  diseased  colonies.  If  we,  as  an  Association,  don't  do  our  part 
and  try  to  get  more  inspectors  one  way  or  another,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  if  we  must  continue  to  bum  our  equipment.  How  about  getting  the 
fruit  growers  100  per  cent,  interested  in  cleaning  up  A.  F.  B.? 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  some  of  our  queen  breeders  could  give  us 
a  reason  for  so  many  failures  in  queens  this  past  season.  Lehigh  County  has 
had  a  bumper  crop  of  honey. 

E.  J.  Carr,  Chief  Apiary  Inspector,  of  New  Jersey,  paid  me  a  visit  today. 
I  was  indeed  surprised  to  hear  of  his  intended  retirement  on  January  1,  1935. 
His  interest  in  bees  and  beekeeping  equipment,  however,  continues,  as  is  evident 
by  his  intention  of  making  some  portable  extracting  equipment  to  heat  and 
strain  honey  as  fast  as  extracted,  all  the  work  to  be  done  right  in  the  bee  yard. 

The  writer  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia  during  National  Honey  Week 
and  was  surprised  to  see  a  big  window  display  of  honey  and  live  bees  at  Gimbel 
Bros.  Department  Store,  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  city. 


MRS.  DENNIS  RECEIVES  NATIONAL  RECOGNITION 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Dennis,  of  Allentown,  has  received  national  recognition  for  her 
ability  in  cooking  with  honey.  During  the  past  few  months  a  contest  has  been 
conducted  by  the  American  Honey  Institute  for  the  use  of  honey  in  baking. 
There  were  a  number  of  classes  including  several  kinds  of  cakes  and  cookies. 

The  products  were  shipped  to  Valdosta  to  be  judged  during  the  National 
meetings  of  the  American  Honey  Producers  League  and  the  American  Honey 
Institute.  Judges  were  selected  from  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Georgia.  The  products  received  were  on  display 
for  two  days  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  before  they  were  judged.    They  included 
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cakes,  cookies  and  candies  from  many  states  including  California  and  many 
states  east  of  California. 

When  the  final  placings  were  announced  Mrs.  Dennis  stood  fifth  in  Class 
A  Honey  Cookies  in  which  all  honey  was  used  for  sweetening,  and  fourth  in 
Class  B,  in  which  50  per  cent,  was  used  for  sweetening.  The  prizes  that 
go  with  these  placements  are  one  years  subscription  to  the  magazine  Farmer 
Wife  and  Cook  Book,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  Considering  the  number  of 
entries  it  is  quite  an  honor  to  place  so  high  in  two  classes. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Hershey,  of  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Sachs,  of  Biglerville,  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  American  Honey  Producers  League  and  the  Ameri- 
can Honey  Institute  at  Valdosta,  Georgia.  They  reported  an  excellent  meet- 
ing with  over  400  in  attendance. 


Mr.  Harry  Beaver  and  wife,  of  Troy,  expect  to  spend  a  considerable  part 
cf  the  winter  months  in  Florida.    We  know  they  will  have  a  pleasant  trip. 


Market  quotations  for  December  15th,  taken  from  the  Market  News  Ser- 
vice, U.  S.  D.  A.,  Bureau  of  Agricultual  Economics: 

PITTSBURGH:  Extracted  arrivals,  1,000  lbs.  Mich.,  1900  lbs.  Ohio.  De- 
mand slow,  market  steady. 

COMB:  Supplies  very  light.  Sales  to  retailers— MICHIGAN,  White  Clover 
cellophane-wrapped.  Fancy  $3.25-3.50,  No.  1,  $2.75-3.00. 

EXTRACTED:  Supplies  moderate.  Brokers  sales  to  retailers  and  confec- 
tioners. 

PHILADELPHIA:  46,601  lbs.  Nebr.,  600  lbs.  Ohio,  198  lbs.  111.  extracted  ar- 
rived. 

COMB:     Offerings  very  light.    No  sales  reported. 

EXTRACTED:  Supplies  moderate.  Demand  rather  light.  Sales  to  con- 
fectioners, bakers  and  manufacturers^PENNSYLVANIA,  Mixed  Flowers  Amber 
7-7  l-2c.  IOWA,  White  and  Sweet  Clover  9  l-2c.  ILLINOIS,  White  and  Sweet 
Clover  16-oz.  jars  $1.70  per  doz.,  5-oz.  70c  per  doz.  PUERTO  RICO,  Light 
Amber  80c  per  gal.    NORTH  DAKOTA,  Sweet  Clover  8  1-4— 9c. 

BEESWAX:  Arrivals  since  last  report  250  lbs.  Pa.  Dealers  paying  21  l-2c 
for  California  stock,  18c  for  Pennsylvania. 

Exports  of  Honey  from  the  United  States  as  reported  in  the  Market  quota- 
tions of  December  1st. 

Total  Exports  Jan.-Oct.  1933—4,267,138  pounds. 

Total  Exports  Jan.-Oct.  1934r— 1,688.994  pounds. 

Imports  of  Beeswax  <    ^ 

Total  Imports  Jan.-Oct.  1933—3,311,137  pounds. 
Total  Imports  Jan.-Oct.  1934—3,073,528  pounds. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver 

This  fall  has  been  such  a  busy  one  that  January  first  came  creeping  up 
before  I  was  fully  aware  of  it.  Our  bees  went  into  winter  quarters  in  rather 
good  condition  regarding  bees  and  stores,  with  the  exception  of  one  yard,  which 
was  somewhat  light  in  stores  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  as  they  had  about 
as  much  surplus  buckwheat  honey  as  most  other  yards.  Not  having  taken  the 
honey  off  personally  I  did  not  notice  the,  shall  I  say  deficiency,  (not  exactly,  as 
they  have  sufiBcient,  but  not  a  super  amount)  till  packing  time.  I  like  to 
have  more  honey  than  necessary  in  the  hives  then  one  need  not  worry  about 
starvation  even  if  the  spring  is  late  or  cold  or  detrimental  in  the  extreme  as  it 
is  many  times.  Then  with  the  colonies  well  packed  I  can  laugh  at  old  Boreas 
from  the  time  the  bees  are  packed  in  November  till  the  middle  of  next  May. 

I  am  having  my  annual  clean-up  of  beeswax.  I  do  not  have  as  many  A.  F. 
B.  combs  to  melt  up  as  last  year  and  hope  to  have  less  next  year. 

Our  honey  crop  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  honey  sales  have  been  good, 
whether  this  has  been  due  to  alphabet  soup  or  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Honey  Institute  we  cannot  say,  but  probably  both  have  some  credit  due 
them.  The  last  year  has  been  saddened  by  the  loss  of  several  beekeepers  whom 
we  knew  personally  and  counted  among  our  friends;  I  refer  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Greene, 
my  fellow  townsman  and  a  true  friend,  as  many  can  testify,  also  Mr.  George 
S  Demuth,  editor  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Rev.  Martin  G.  Hepner,  who 
livened  our  conventions,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Hoffman,  Jaynesville,  Minn.,  with  whom 
I  had  a  correspondence  acquaintance.  Four  leading  beekeepers  in  one  year, 
passing  away,  makes  us  realize  that  we  too  are  marching  to  that  bourne  from 
which  no  traveler  returns. 

When  you  read  this,  my  good  wife  and  I,  will,  we  hope  be  well  on  our 
way  to  the  sunny  south,  just  what  part  we  have  not  fully  decided,  perhaps 
Texas,  maybe  Florida,  maybe  both,  just  as  the  wandering  spirit  directs. 


On  November  1st  we  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  our  friend  and  former 
Secretary,  Charles  N.  Greene.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  months 
but  his  friends  did  not  expect  his  sudden  demise.  He  was  Chief  Apiary  In- 
spector for  ten  years  and  also  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers 
Association  for  fourteen  years  and  was  instrmnental  in  building  up  the  per- 
manent fund  of  the  association.  He  was  an  honest  and  conscientious  worker 
and  always  strove  for  what  he  believed  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  bee- 
keepers and  the  association.  In  his  death  the  beekeepers  and  the  association 
have  lost  a  true  and  loyal  friend.  And  thus  has  passed  another  of  the  older 
generation  of  beekeepers. 
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